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of Department of Commerce, West Philadelphia High School for Girls: 216 pages. Illustrated. 


HIS book is intended to give pupils an elementary knowledge of such principles of business as are used 
in daily life. It informs and trains young people in sound methods of personal finance and prepares 
them for larger and more responsible positions in later life. No boy or girl should leave school without 


acquiring such a rudimentary yet indispensable knowledge as that given here. This acquaintance with funda- 
: mental business methods is essential to successful living. 


THE WORK IS DIVIDED INTO SEVEN PARTS 
1. Exchange, Money, and Credit 3. Insurance gages, and real estate; and discusses 
With a discussion of general principles The general principles, the nature and their relative advantages. 


and the money system of the United operation of life, accident, and fire 6. Letter Writing 
States, and bills, invoices, statements, insurance. 


Leases, bills of sale, deeds, mortgages, content. 

2. Banking and Savings Institutions wills, and taxation. 

The various kinds of banks and the : 7. Personal Account Records 
methods of making deposits, drawing : ey snvectmante Taken up in a simple but adequate | 
checks, and borrowing money on notes. l'artous kinds — bonds, stocks, mort- manner. ' 


Each chapter in the book is followed by suggestive Questions and Exercises, which are supplemented by a more exhatstive 
i series of questions at the end of the book. A list of reference books, for supplementary use, is also included. 
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Just Published 


LEST WE FORGET 


WORLD WAR STORIES 


The most memorable events, the most 
heroic personalities, the most interesting 
phases of the World War are set forth in 
this articles, and 
poems for upper grammar grade use. 
There are tales of daring, heroism, and 
self-sacrifice; clear-cut statements of the 
principles for which we are fighting; 
biographical sketches; extracts from 
speeches of prominent statesmen. 


collection of stories, 


A genuinely patriotic reader, accurate 
as to fact, and written ina style that will 
appeal to children. 

By JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, and 


INEZ BIGWOOD, Instructor, State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


| 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
FOR TEACHERS 


Just published in the very popular series— 
the School Efficiency Monographs : 


(which are constructive educational béoks Of handy size, covering 
all educational activities.) 


Seventh Volume: 


Rural Education and the Consolidated School. 
By Julius B. Arp. Rraft peper...#, +212 
pages. TIilustrated. Price 99 cents, postpaid. 

A clear presentation of the problems of the rural 

school, its administration, organization, curriculum, 

etc., with emphasis on the need and advantages of 
the consolidated school. 


Eighth Volume: 


Problems in State High School Finance. 
By Julian E. Butterworth. With an Introduc- 
tion by Paul Monroe. Kraft paper. « +214 
pages. Price 99 cents, postpaid. 
This monograph contains a vast amount of data 
relating to state aid for high schools, carefully com- 
piled so as to be of service to all school officials 
concerned with the problem of high school finance. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


Primer 
First Reader 
Phonetic Chart 


Reading Chart 


‘Teach reading by what is widely 


most logical system ever published. 
The Beacon Method 


Uses no diacritical marks. 


On the Supply List of the Boston Public Schools 
THE BEACON READERS 


Introductory Second Reader 


Letter Sheets 


acknowledged the 


Third Reader 
Second Reader 
Perception Cards 


easiest, swiftest, and 


Connects the vowel with the initial instead of the final consonant. 


Teaches unphonetic words by sight. 


The method has gained fame for the power it gives the child in word recog- 


nition. 


Between the monotony of the old-time drill and the vexations of the 
more extreme methods of later days it is a happy medium. 
liability of the old and all the interest of the new, 


With all the re- 
minus the weak points of 


both, The Beacon Method is working an educational miracle in hundreds of 


beginner’s classes. 


15 Ashburton Place 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


BY DR. GEORGE D. STRAYER 


President, National Education Association 


[National Security League meeting, Carnegie Hall, September 26.] 


We have conscripted the man power of the 
nation for the winning of the war. We have 
pledged our fortune, our lives and our sacred 
honor for the sake of establishing throughout 
the world the principles of democracy. We are 
fighting not for ourselves, but for the genera- 
tions which are to follow us. That nation will 
be greatest after the war that gives the great- 
est opportunity to the boys and girls who are 
now in our schools. 

Four years ago shortsighted men in the na- 
tions who are associated with us in the war held 
that it was necessary to take children out of 
school and put them to work. Statesmen in 
England and in France soon realized the folly 
of this practice. In those countries one of the 
most important problems before their Jegisla- 
tive bodies during the past two years has been 
that of providing increased educational oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls. France has main- 
tained her school system and is proposing to 
extend the opportunities provided for youth. 
England, under the leadership of Herbert 
Fisher, has proposed and has passed in Parlia- 
ment a law. which provides for continuation 
school education of eight hours per week in 
daylight hours on the employers’ time for boys 
and girls between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age. There is also provision in the Fisher bill 
for the education of capable boys and girls in 
secondary schools, even though their parents 
are not able to maintain them. The central 
education authority, with the local school board, 
is authorized to provide maintenance as well as 
free tuition for these boys and girls who are 
to become the leaders of the nation. 

We cannot do less for the boys and girls oi 
America than is being done by England, who 
has mobilized her men and women in the 
struggle for freedom, or than France, who has 
sacrificed without stint or limit in the cause of 
liberty. America must wake up to the emer- 
gency which confronts her. One-fifth of the 
boys and girls of the United States are being 
taught by untrained teachers. Men and women 
are leaving the teaching profession because of 
the rewards which are offered and the social 
sanctions which come to those who engage in 
other occupations. Our training schools for 


teachers have lost from fifteen to sixty per cent. 
of their enrollments. If we are to provide that 
fundamental training, without which we may not 
hope to develop an intelligent citizenship, the 
choicest of our young men and young women 
must be attracted to the teaching profession. 
They must be provided with salaries sufficient 
to enable them to participate in the intellectual 
and social activities of the communities in 
which they live. 

If it is necessary, as the Railroad Wage Com- 
mission reports, for a railroad worker on a $600 
salary to have an increase of forty-two per cent. 
in his wages, how much more necessary is it for 
teachers, whose average wages are $600, to 
have provided for them at least an equal in- 
crease. If, as the Railroad Wage Commission 
reports, men who receive $800 a year in wages 
are entitled to forty-one per cent. increase in 
wages, how paltry seem the increases of from 
ten to twenty per cent. that have been grudg- 
ingly granted by some of our city boards of 
education. 

Before the war we permitted boys and girls 
in our elementary schools to be taught in for- 
eign tongues. In every state of the Union laws 
should be enacted and enforced which will make 
it forever impossible for a boy or a girl-in the 
United States to be taught in any tongue other 
than English in the elementary schools. Our 
ideals and our institutions cannot be umderstood 
by a boy or a girl who has been taught in 
German or in French or in Polish or in the 
Scandinavian tongue. An illiterate cannot be a 
good citizen. The millions of those above ten 
years of age who can neither read nor write 
must have provided for them a system of public 
education. It must no longer be possible in 
the United States for a man to become a citizen 
without ability to read and to understand the 
English language, and to show that he appre- 


ciates the fundamental principles of our demo- 
cratic government. 

We must provide ‘physical education and 
health service for all of the children of the 


United States. It is not enough to establish 
for the favored few who live in. the most en- 


lightened communities the instruction and the 


care which make for physical vigor. The na- 
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tion must provide a program of instruction 
which is to develop a new physical ideal; op- 
portunities for recreation which will make for 
normal physical development and good health 
and a type of health service which will insure 


remedial treatment whether or not the parent | 


is intelligent enough to secure the necessary 
service. 

More than half of the children of the United 
States are in village and rural schools. These 
institutions have been neglected. The prin- 
ciples fundamental in our democracy which 
promise an equality of opportunity to every 
child and an equalization of the burden of taxa- 
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tion to all citizens, cannot be made good untif 
the wealth of the nation has been made avail- 
able for its schools. National support for the 
training of teachers, for the development of a 
program of physical training and health service, 
for the Americanization of the foreigner and 
the illiterate, and for the equalization of oppor- 
tunities in terms of teachers, equipment and the 
like, must be provided. 

Education is the greatest concern of the na- 
tion. England and France and Italy have long 
had their ministries of education. We must es- 
tablish in our national government a secretary- 
ship of education. 


PREPARATION OF A VILLAGE SUPERINTENDENT 


BY W. H. CAROTHERS 


Emporia, Kansas, and War Loan Organization, Washington, D. C. 


The village has constituted the quiet section 
in our educational campaign for a quarter of a 
century and more. 

Colleges of education and state departments 
have recognized the city and the open country 
as productive fields of educational investigation 
and research, but the village, for reasons which 
are not clear, has lodged between these two 
divisions of our educational system and has been 
allowed to shift for itself. 

However, let none think that the village has 
ridden at anchor on the stream of progress. 
There has been a steady numerical increase 
until these clusters of peasant population num- 
ber approximately ten thousand. p 

The village schoolhouse has grown in size 

and importance until it is, in the majority of 
cases, the most imposing building on the town 
site. The elementary school has almost without 
exception sent forth a shoot which blossomed 
into a high school, and withal there are indica- 
tions that the village is rapidly becoming the 
chief social unit of the rural areas. 
_ Departments of education offer courses on 
Rural Education and City School Administra- 
tion, but the village has not been outlined as a 
field of study. It has simply been left alone. It 
would be a mistake, however, to classify the 
educational problems of the village with those 
of the open country or the city. They are not 
alike. 

The characteristics which individualize the 
village are chiefly the following :— 

1. The administration of the school is more 
personal and direct. In the small town local 
democratic control of the school system pre- 
sents to the superintendent the problem of deal- 
ing with people directly and personally. It is 
not alone the Board of Education that has im- 
mediate influence on the affairs of the school. 
Parent, banker, president of the woman’s club, 
malcontent, boaster, the town gang all make 
their influence felt proportionally more in the 
village than in the city or the open country. 
The schoolmaster is much farther removed from 


his constituency in the open country and in the 
city than in the small town, where success is de- 
pendent on learning to deal with all classes. 

%. It is difficult to create an esprit de corps 
within the school without extending the same 
school spirit to the homes and the market. 
Boys and girls in small village groups all know 
each other. They know and are peculiarly in- 
fluenced by groups of young and old who are 
outside the school. In the large school systems 
the school has sufficient members and_ variety 
of activities to determine in greater measure 
the thought and life of the child by what the 
school itself does. This is only to say that the 
school becomes more nearly the child’s commu- 
nity. In the village the community is the educa- 
tional institution, and the school is an integrak 
part of it. 

In speaking of the village school as a vital 
factor in the community one should not forget 
that the community is always a vital factor in 
the schools. Its leadership is reflected in mani- 
fold ways; the moral tone of the community is 
evident on the playground and in the corridors, 
and its intellectual and social status is  mani- 
fested in every recitation. The same facts are 
trie of the city, but the large school system is 
more independent of local influence in its poli- 
cies and management. The relationship betweem 
the general control of the school and_ the 
forces operating in the immediate village com- 
munity are so close and intimate that it be- 
hooves the schoolmaster to assume community 
leadership in the interest of the school. 

3. Rural village life is essentially conserva- 
tive and averse to innovation and change. The 
population consists chiefly of retired farmers 
and those who have recently been on farms. A. 
rural environment creates an attitude of mind 
as opposed to change as the mind of the mer- 
chant and broker is mercurial and variable. In 
view of this fact the educational executive is. 
responsible for the creation of a public  senti- 
ment in favor of progressive change which will 
keep education abreast with the times and pro-— 
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vide the best possible opportunities for the chil- 
dren of the community. 

The selective process by which the more 
energetic and capable youths are attracted to 
the larger centres of population tends con- 
stantly to rob the village of its local leadership 
and leave the dull and anaemic type in control. 
To such an extent has this elimination process 
gone on that the social conditions in many New 
England villages have already become deplor- 
able. 

The school can do very littlke to change the 


course of economic forces which are in the 
main responsible for this phenomenon, — But 
they are not invincible as is commonly — sup- 
posed. The rural village has advantages and 


opportunities which have not been adequately 
comprehended and exploited, and there is al- 
ways an opportunity for the schoolmaster to 
find and create these advantages and promote 
the economic and social progress of the com- 
munity. 

These few illustrations are used to put in re- 
lief what the author considers problems which 
are peculiar to village education. 

What should be the subject matter of 
course designed to prepare the young school- 
master for the educational directorship of a 
small community? In my judgment one of the 
most important subjects which should constitute 
the subject matter of a course leading to the 
administration of schools in the small town 
should be a study of the small town itself. It 
is enough to say that a course in educational 
administration, dealing with cost accounting, 
building programs, retardation and elimination, 
measuring the results of instruction have com- 
paratively little bearing upon the problems of 
the man who is dealing with the small town 
situation. The larger the school system the 
more emphasis can be placed upon the science 
of educational administration. The smaller the 
school system the more educational administra- 
tion becomes an art, the more personal it be- 
comes. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that in training the man for the higher positions 
we are training the scientist, and in training the 
future administrator in the small town we are 
training the artist. 

In general, the young man who goes from 
the walls of the preparatory school to one of 
these small towns has made a fairly adequate 


study of the various departments of learning 
that are required for actual classroom  pro- 
cedure. Comparatively few of those who fail 


do so in virtue of their lack of knowledge. The 
difficulty lies primarily in not understanding 
how to get along with the people of the com- 
munity. 

It would seem, therefore, that the schools of 
education should begin a systematic study of the 
psychology and sociology of the small town to 
the end that the future schoolmaster might 
gain a more intimate knowledge of the forces 
that are at work and the forces which can be 
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manipulated and directed in the socialization of 
these small communities. 

There are four rather distinct 
people constituting them. 
and professional class; 
most progressive group. Next in importance 
are the retired farmers. It is needless to say 
that they are very conservative and act as a 
brake upon the wheels of immediate progress. 
A third group consists of the ne’er-do-wells 
who work by the day and shift from town to 
town. <A fourth group, who do not actually 
constitute a part of the village population 
proper, but nevertheless exert a profound influ- 
ence upon the affairs of the small town, are the 
active farmers. : 

There is no doubt that in securing a bond 
election, or in securing playground apparatus, 
or in the sale of tickets for a lecture course, 
these groups of people must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is only when the administrator 
learns the fundamental attitudes of mind which 
characterize each one of these groups that he 
learns to co-ordinate the various forces which 
are actually operative in the administration of 
the town and of the school. 

Young men in executive positions are prone 
to forget that the school is only an expression 
of the sentiment of the town in concrete form, 
and that in America the local educational unit 
is in control. So long as this local democratic 
control is a fact the most important thing for 
the administrator of the small town is to be able 
to analyze out the rather subtle yet significant 
elements in the situations which arise, so that 
he may manipulate them in the educational in- 
terests of the community. 

I am emphasizing this fact because it is gen- 
erally supposed by the graduates of our educa- 
tional institutions that they are to carry back 
to the people a pre-arranged system of school 
management. 

It would be an interesting study to determine 
the training and early experience of the men 
who have made pronounced success in small 
towns. In general, I believe that statistics 
would show that they have gained their prepa- 
ration for their teaching positions not from de- 
partments of education in our colleges, but 
rather from the rather costly school of exper- 
ience through which they have risen step by 
step from the country school to a teaching 
position in the elementary school of the small 
town, and through the high school into the 
superintendency. 

It is said that respect for position varies in- 
versely as the distance from a large centre. It 
is not the position of the schoolmaster which 
is in authority in the small town. Original and 
acquired characteristics for manipulating human 
relations count for very much more. In the 
absence of native ability, an understanding of 
human nature as is expressed in these small 
towns is perhaps the best type of preparation 
for the administrator. It is becoming more and 
more evident that environment determines the: 
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One is the business 
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character of the people, and in a democratic 
community where the character of the people is 


reflected in their institutions a community. 


leader can expect to accomplish very little with- 
out a thorough study and understanding of the 
fundamental attitudes of mind of the people, the 
economic and social problems which confront 
them, and the part which organized education 
can play in solving these problems. 
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A WORLD MADE NEW 
BY GEORGE W. HARRIS 


Gatesville, Texas 

Old things are passing away in the smoke of 
battles and the thunder of guns. There may 
not be a new heaven after the Great War, but 
there will certainly be a new earth. And the 
world made new will call for new institutions. 


“The old institutions must be remade, or must 


give place to others created outright. 

One institution to be made over largely from 
top to bottom is our educational system. The 
work of the school is chiefly a matter of ad- 
justment—to adjust the individual to fit into 
the social order of his day. Just what the new 
social order is to be can not as yet be clearly 
seen. Likewise, just what shall characterize the 
new educational system—I say system, for our 
many systems shall be merged more and more 
into one great system, using common means to 
the realization of a national ideal—just what 


‘shall characterize the new educational system 


doth not yet fully appear. But in vague outline 
some of its features are visible, and to enumer- 
ate them may be timely, as a preparation for 
final formulation when the Great War shall 
have ended. 

The first of the new educational tasks will be 


‘to re-educate the cripples, which is already 
planned for. 


A second task undertaken will be to provide 


for the men taken from college and high school 


to return and complete their studies. This, also, 
is being prepared for. 

Not only shall we provide for those who of- 
fered their bodies and all but lost them, and 
those who gave their hearts and hands but came 
back whole, but all the young men of the land 
are likely to be given a physical e tication that 
will result in the most stalwart race the eyes of 
the world ever beheld. Measures are already 
being drawn for Congress to appropriate large 
sums to be* used in nation-wide physical  up- 
building. This work well done and the waste 
from unnecessary sickness will be prevented, 
and man power adequate to every possible emer- 
gency will be provided, whether that emergency 
be industrial or military. 

Another phase of the new system will be that 
the great mass of boys and girls will pass not 
merely through the elementary school, but on 
through the high school. We have felt and 
often argued in this country that for a democ- 
racy to thrive all the people need the equivalent 
of an elementary school education; but we shall 
soon be convinced that that is not enough to 
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make democracy safe—that the masses must go 
through the high school. And we may expect 
laws requiring attendance in the usual way, or 
upon continuation classes organized for the ac- 
commodation of those who must be daily em- 
ployed. We have worn almost threadbare the 
first part of Jefferson’s statement about demo- 
cratic rule, but the last part, in which he urges 
the necessity of intelligence, has been rarely 
quoted. The great truth that democracy can 
not long live in the midst of ignorance has not 
been better expressed than by Mirabeau_ B, 
Lamar when he wrote; “Cultivated mind is the 
guardian genius of democracy.” And the prod- 
uct of no school lower than the high school can 
be rightly called “cultivated mind.” In the lan- 
guage of Hamilton, more than a hundred years 
ago, “We must educate or we must perish.” 

A further demand made upon the new system 
will be that every member of both sexes com- 
ing from the schools shall have the skill to 
render some remunerative service—be able to 
earn a living. The need of this was declared by 
John Locke, and it was re-stated by Rousseau 
more than a century ago. And the same thing 
was recently urged by the superintendent of 
Greater New York in these words: “All our 
youths should be taught trades or professions 
by which they may increase their value to them- 
selves and to.the community. We must see to 
it that no idle class lives and moves and has its 
being in America.” In other words, what shall 
it profit the individual or the state if boys and 
girls revel in literature and_ hold shining 
ideals, so long as they are economic liabilities? 
What shall it avail if the wit be sharpened, but 
the hand have no cunning? Hunger may haunt 
their footsteps, and on every hand crime may 
beckon. After the Great War none but fools 
must regard labor as degrading or undignified. 
Only sorry labor must be condemned. To 
knowledge the school must add skill, and along 
with these must come a new attitude—an atti- 
tude that regards the quality of one’s work 
rather than the-kind, that recognizes that the 
artisan’s work of today may become the artist’s 
of tomorrow, and that the avocation of this 
decade may become the profession of the next. 

And thrift will be in our curricula after the 
Great War. That we have been wasteful is on 
every lip, but how to cease to be is just now 
beginning to be heard. We must make the 
pupil see that America’s wealth has not come 
from extraordinary skill, as with the Germans, 
nor from frugality, as with the French, but has 
come from the superabundance of rich resources 
that nature heaped about us. We must make 
them see how criminally we have exploited this 
bounty, and teach them to conserve, to deny, 
to save: how to acquire a competency and to 
wish for no more. This will call not only for 
knowledge and for skill, but also for self-con- 
trol, and for that Christian philosophy which 
teaches that life is far more than meat, 

And the new educational system, all through, 
will stress Americanism in no uncertain terms. 
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We shall put its substance in our curricula. We 
shall have set periods for its consideration, led 
by teachers who are one hundred per cent. 
American every hour of every day in the year. 
Our glorious deeds as a nation must be dwelt 
upon, and our questionable ones too, to warn. 
The stories of our heroes, in peace and war, 
must be told over and over again and again. 
Our heroic poems.must be memorized, and re- 
cited singly and in concert. Our great hymns 
must be sung in the kindergarten, in the ele- 
mentary school, in the high school, in the can- 
tonment, and in the college and the university. 
The excellencies of our form of government 
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must be magnified, and the defects pointed out 
for cure. An attitude of whole-souled obedi- 
ence to rightful authority must be praised, and 
a readiness to resist to the death any and all 
who would lessen our liberties, all who would 
trample under foot iriternational law, all who 
would violate the common rules of humanity. 

All these things done will not bring in a day 
that has no cloud; will not relieve mankind 
from toil; will not end the fight against ignor- 
ance and crime; will not enthrone justice; but 
these things done will advance materially a great 
nation on its road to the highest heights at- 
tainable in the years to come. 


a a 


A LULLABY 


Because some men in khaki coats 
Are marching out to war, 

Beneath a torn old flag that floats 
As proudly as before; 

Because they will not stop or stay, 
But march with eager tread, 

A little baby far away 


Sleeps safely in her bed. 


Because some grim, gray sentinels 
Stand always silently, 

Where each dull shadow falls and swells, 
Upon a restless sea; 

Because their lonely watch they keep, 
With keen and wakeful eyes, 

A little child may safely sleep 
Until the sun shall rise. 


Because some swift and shadowy things 
Hold patient guard on high, 

Like birds or sails or shielding wings 
Against a stormy sky; 

Because a strange light spreads and sweeps 
Across.a darkened way, 

A little baby softly sleeps 
Until the dawn of day. 


—G. R. Glasgow, in Chambers’s Journal. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WISCONSIN 


C. P. Cary’s extensive common school vision, 
intensive administration skill, and professional 
heroism combine to achieve great things for the 
schools of Wisconsin. 

The normal schools are the most tangible 
demonstration of educational progress. Eight 
of the nine state normal schools have S. A. T. 
C. units. Milwaukee Normal School has 250 
young men, River Falls is likely to have 250, 
and the other six will have. at least 125 each. 

This is a wonderful event in these schools. 
Without the S. A. T. C. these schools would 
drop in enrollment from twenty to thirty per 


cent. Without it there would be scarcely a 
young man student in any of these schools. As 
it is, there will be 1,200 young men in these 


normal schools. This is a larger young man 
enrollment, probably, than in all the state nor- 
mal schools in the United States where there is 
no S. A. T. C. unit. 

This is not accidental. It was a bit of gen- 
uine and masterful leadership of the last three 


years that has given these schools such an op-- 


portunity. 
This is not greater progress than these 
schools have made in the service of the rural 


schools and agricultural life. Each state nor- 
mal school has a country life director, and Su- 
perintendent Cary has a state rural school 
director, Mr. Lawson, who is a community 
leader of the first magnitude. At the National 
Conference on Rural Education at Stevens 
Point Mr. Lawson’s address was common sense 
raised to the nth power, and inspiraticn to the 
key of G. Such a man in such a state is worth 
$100,000 a year if it could be measured by 
ultimate achievement. There was not a whine, 
not a political trick, not a shyster appeal to the 
“farmer element,” but one great, noble, brilliant 
uplift to every man, woman and child, finan- 
cially, industrially, socially. domestically. 


O. W. Neal, rural life director of the Stevens. 


Point State Normal School, was a close second 
to Lawson in that National Conference. We 
assume from what we know of three other nor- 
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mal schools in the state that he is a type of 
the other men in such service. 


He visits every graduate who goes into a 
tural school. He corresponds with each of 
them as to their work. In the last term every 
student of rural school work is assigned as as- 
sistant to some rural school teacher, and at 
least once the teacher to whom she js classed 
as assistant is expected to visit schools for a 
week or the major part of a week and_ this 
normal school student goes out and takes entire 
charge of the school while the teacher is away. 
This is the real thing in practice teaching. 


Mr. Neal has in his rural department the ser- 
vices of the science teacher of the normal 
school, the agricultural specialist and two as- 
sistants. That is a worth-while equipment and 
achieves real efficiency. 


County supervision is being made actually 
educationally valuable. Here is the vision of T. 
S. Thompson, a county superintendent, in a 
message to every patron in his county :— 

“More and more is being demanded of our 
teachers and it is gratifying to see that most 
communities are beginning in a small way to 
appreciate the fact. I feel, however, that in 
order to keep teachers in the work that are 
qualified to meet these growing demands, it will 
be necessary for all communities to awake more 
fully to the fact that the community also has 
more to do. Why are you having trouble in 
securing a teacher in your district? Have you 
ever stopped to ask yourself whether you are 
making it worth while for a live, energetic 
teacher to go in and teach your school? To 
begin with, do you offer a sufficient salary to 
induce a_ self-respecting teacher to come and 


teach your school? Are you willing to furnish , 


her with the necessary equipment to make it 
possible to do good work? Do you ever give 
your teacher a word of encouragement, or do 
you wait until you have some real or imaginary 
grievance to bring to the teacher? No school 
can do its work effectively unless all forces are 
pulling together.” 

Here is what one county reports as to 
achievement in the rural schools :— 


12 schools added books to the library by gift. 

28 schools have a mail box. 

88 schools have a reference library. 

18 schools take a daily newspaper. 

26 schools have a 12-inch suspension globe 
of the world. 

74 schools have an earthen water cooler. 

3 schools have liquid soap and receiver. 

86 schools use paper toweling. 

28 schools have adjustable window shades. 

57 schools have all slate blackboards. 

39 schools have a flagpole on school grounds. 

25 schools hold evening meetings once a 
month. 

2 schools have a special music teacher. 

51 schools give credit for home work. 

11 schools have parent-teachers’ organiza- 
tions. 
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The country schoolhouses and grounds have 


been improved beyond the power of words to _ 


describe. 

Miss Grace Wyman, at the National Confer- 
ence on Rural Education at Stevens Point, 
showed a series of statistical maps of inestim- 
able value. One map located every school dis- 
trict. The other maps covered one-half the 
county. One map showed every school with a 
sectional bookcase; one, every school with a 
reading table, with a cooking equipment, with 
warm noon luncheons, with a good well on the 
school grounds, with playground apparatus, 
with a Victrola, with a schoolroom scrubbing 
once a month, with a bird club, and with a 
mothers’ meeting. 

Many rural schools give credits for home 
work. To obtain credit the. pupil must be en- 
tirely responsible for the work he assumes and 
must do it efficiently and in every way satis- 
factorily. It must have an educational value, 
as it will have if faithfully accomplished. 

There is no especial value in a child’s cleaning 
out the barn if his father has to tell him to do 
it and then has to go and see if it was done 
right. But when a father can leave the care 
of the barn entirely to the boy and know that 
it will be done and will be done right and at the 
right time, it is as educational as writing an 
essay on cows, or as reciting some geographical 
facts about Timbuctoo. 

Here are the credits provided for in some 
Wisconsin counties :— 

Bathing regularly, 6; brushing teeth, 1; build- 
ing fire, 1; cleaning out barn, 2; cleaning and 
filling a lamp, 2; carrying in day’s supply of 
wood, 1; churning butter, 2; currying horse, 2; 
dusting furniture or rugs, 4; depositing $1 in 
savings bank, 10; feeding chickens, 1; feeding 
hogs, 2; feeding horse, 1; feeding cow, 1; gath- 
ering eggs, 1; getting an entire meal, 6; home 
study one hour, 1; ironing one hour, 6; making 
and baking bread, 10; making and baking pie 
or cake, 2; mending stockings, 2; making but- 
ter, 2; music lesson practice of thirty minutes, 
6; mowing lawn, 4; milking cow, 1;° pumping 
and carrying two buckets of water, 2; running 
a washing machine one hour, 6; sweeping one 
room, 1; setting a table, 2; sleeping with win- 
dow open, 2; splitting and carrying in day’s 
supply of wood, 4; turning cream separator, 2; 
washing and wiping dishes, 4; washing and dry- 
ing cream separator, 2; working in field, 2; 
working in garden, 2. 

Who can place any estimate of the value 
financially, industrially, socially, civically, mor- 
ally, to a state when thousands of teachers and 
tens of thousands of children are definitely 
benefited by the schools of a state? 


According to 500 Pennsylvania coal operators 


prohibition would increase the annual output of 
coal nearly seventy million tons, 
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MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT WILSON 


To School Teachers of the United States: 

It is quite unnecessary, I am sure, for me to urge a continuance of the service you 
and your pupils have rendered to the Nation and to the great cause for which America 
is at war. Whatever the Nation’s call has been, the response of the schools has been 
immediate and enthusiastic. The Nation and the Government agencies know and ap- 
preciate your loyalty and devotion and are grateful for your unfailing support in every 
war service. 

The schools and colleges of America are justified by their works when the youth 
of our land and the homes from which they come are united in unselfish devotion and 
unstinted sacrifice for the cause and the country we hold dear. The spirit of American 
democracy is a heritage cherished and transmitted by public education. All that Amer- 
ica has meant to us and to the world in the past it must mean with greater and more dis- 
interested devotion in the future. The civic sense that has made each home and child 
part of a community, part of a state, part of a Nation, is today deepened by this war and 
its issues. It affects the fate of the many lands and peoples whose blood is in our veins, 
and whose happier future will be part of the triumph of the principles for which we 
fight. j 

The doors of the schools have opened to a new generation of children. Your re- 
sponsibilities, great in the past and greatly met, are still greater today. This publica- 
tion by the Committee on Public Information, established in response to the requests 
of the schools and the needs of the departments whose programs involve the schools, 
will have served its purpose if it aids you in performing and interpreting the new du- 


401 


ties implicit in its title. 


WOODROW WILSON. 


REVELATIONS OF WAR 


BY HON. C. G. SCHULZ 


State Superintendent of Minnesota 


Great necessities have been revealed, empha- 
sized and created by the war. 

One of the first things, most plainly apparent, 
was the fact that seventy-two per cent. of Min- 
nesota’s population is of foreign parentage, or 
foreign born. Of the forty-six per cent. of for- 
eign born, only three-fifths are fully naturalized, 
leaving one-fifth, or twenty per cent., as abso- 
lute aliens. These aliens are not necessarily 
enemies, but as citizens of another country they 
cannot be called upon for support in the hour 
of need. 

Both naturalized citizens and aliens are largely 
unfamiliar with our language and __ traditions. 
Some have been exploited by our industries ; 
others have failed to find congenial labor. Few 
can read English and eight per cent. are illit- 
erate. The large majority have not been as- 
similated into the social life of the country. All 
are unfamiliar with the service this country 
should give them. Many times they expected 
to find their ideals materialized in the Land of 
the Free, and finding those ideals still in the 
making, or yet to be undertaken, they became 
discouraged and discontented. 

In our haste to welcome them into our in- 
dustrial life we have failed, as a whole, to ex- 
tend the hand of brotherly love in social gath- 
erings. We have taught only a few to read or 
write our language, and we have not made 


clear the ideals of America. They know not the 
cost of the ideals already achieved. We have 
not explained to them or léarned from them 
the need of yet greater achievement, and the 
ways in which they may help and _ be helped. 
As a result, when we need their assistance and 
support, they do not understand our viewpoint. 

Generations of both foreign and native born 
have gone through our schools and yet have 
very little knowledge of what America has 
done, the principles for which she stands, and 
what they should do for the country in return 
for liberty and protection. 


The adults of the land know very little, com- 
paratively, of the problems of either the world 
or this government. Graduation from school 
five, ten or twenty years ago does not enlighten 
them about the present. They can read, but in 
very few homes do they get more than one side 
of the situation. Very few communities have 
made it a point to have gatherings where all 
sides .of a situation are presented by the best 
speakers, and fewer yet have any discussion of 
the problems of industrial or political life. 

The majority of people never expected an- 
other war. All felt that civilization had out- 
grown such barbarism; but as the hydra-headed 
monster shows itself, it seems to be the direct 
outgrowth of a cynical view of life that has fed 
upon ignorance, — selfishness, envy, jealousy, 
greed and avarice, till it has forgotten the very 
existence of individual human rights. Universal 
disarmament will not end war. Nothing except 
national life that reflects kindness and justice 
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between nations can do it. National life of that 
type cannot be secured till the people _ bestir 
themselves and take intelligent concentrated 
action that will cleanse our politics and cause 
the national government to represent only the 
best of the people’s thought and action. The 
continuance, ves, even the attainment of that 
type of national life is impossible till our chil- 
dren are taught that truth, honor, and rightequs- 
ness stand above all else; that the individual 
wish must always be subservient to the wish of 
all, and that the service of the government is 
a sacred trust which only a Judas will misuse 
for his own financial and political advancement. 

With the declaration of war it suddenly be- 
came necessary to see that all people, both na- 
tive and foreign, were enlightened on present 
situations, especially the causes of war and the 
relief measures that must be undertaken at 
once. Central bureaus are not enough; there 
must be local distributing points as well. Every 
newspaper represents the views of its owner, 
but government literature must reach every 
home, every adult and every child. As Presi- 
dent Wilson said: “It is not an army we must 
shape and train for war—it is a nation.’”—Cir- 
cular to Minnesota citizens. 


A BUDDING PLACE FOR GENIUS 


BY CHARLES E. WATERMAN 


Some twenty miles southwest of the little 
schoolhouse among the Oxford hills over which 
Franklin Pierce presided during his college life 
is another schoolhouse attracting attention be- 
cause associated with a member of Bowdoin 
College’s famous class of 1825. The member 
was Nathaniel Hawthorne, and he was a pupjl 
in this schoolhouse for seven years. 

It was not a red schoolhouse, but a little 
Quaker-drab affair of weathered wood, the 
shingles with which it was covered worn by 
time and storms. Nature tried to hide its shab- 
biness with a growth of shrubs. It reminded 
one forcibly of Whittier’s description :— 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running.” 

This schoolhouse stands, or, at least, it did 
stand a few years ago, in a little hamlet in the 
town of Raymond, Maine, known variously as 
Dingley’s or Radeaux’ Mills. Perhaps it may 
have disappeared from its location within a 
short time, for these little buildings have a 
mysterious way of losing identity. If one in- 
quired into the history of rural henhouses or 
pigsties, they might be found to have housed, 
at some time in the past, human occupants, 
seething with intellectual pursuits. 

The inside of this schoolhouse corresponded 
to Whittier’s description :— 

“Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial.” 
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It was in this building Hawthorne obtained a 
knowledge of the three R’s. At the death of 
his father, Captain Nathaniel Hawthorne, which 
occurred at Surinam, in 1808, of fever, the 
younger Nathaniel, with his mother, came here 
to live with his maternal ‘uncle, Richard Man- 
ning. He was seven years old at the time. He 
remained here until he was fifteen years old, 
when he returned to his native Salem to fit for 
college. It will be seen that his residence here 
covered quite a number of his formative years, 
and his quiet environment during these years. 
may account for his retiring disposition. 

Raymond is a beautiful town by natural en- 
dowment. A chain of White Mountain foothills. 
runs through it, and one boundary is a numer- 
ously and deeply indented shore of Lake Se- 
bago. 

There is ample evidence to prove that Haw- 
thorne, during these boyish years, dreamed of 
and planned his future work. While his earlier 
novels have a Massachusetts setting, many of 
his short stories—his “Twice Told Tales’’—have 
a Maine background situated near his uncle’s 
residence. These backgrounds must have beer 
familiar to him as he sat within the schoolhouse 
and when 


“Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 
Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting,” 
he may have built tales around them. 

In the neighboring towns of Poland and New 
Gloucester there were, and still are, communi- 
ties of Shakers. Their communistic — theories 
made them marked peoples, and their quaint 
religious ceremonies on Sunday mornings at- 
tracted audiences from considerable distances. 
Hawthorne must have seen them while living at 
Raymond and studied their economic and re- 
ligious tenets, for his early story, “A Shaker 
Bridal,” has never been surpassed in accuracy of 
detail, economic and historic, and covers more 
than one story of heartache that has come down 
in tradition. The roadway between the towns 
lying over picturesque hills—near mountains— 
a part of which is at present included in the 
automobile road between the hostelries at 
Poland Springs and_ Bretton Woods, must 
have delighted him and served as bright pic- 
tures in some of his narratives. 

There were Quaker residents not far distant 
from his early home, in the town of Durham, 
from whom he drew naturally for stories; but 
these he became acquainted with during his col- 
lege life at Brunswick, a neighboring town. 

Old Puritan stories were not uncommon if 
his uncle’s house, for the inmates were not so 
far removed from them. Raymond, Maine, was 
an offshoot from Salem, Massachusetts, inas- 
much as it had been granted to Salem people 
for services in the expedition to Canada under 
Sir William Phipps. It had been named after 
Captain William Raymond, who had led the 
Salem people in that expedition. The Haw- 


thornes and Mannings were Salem people, which 
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accounts for their being in the settlement in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. Per- 
haps Raymond did not seem so far away as 
some other wilderness homes might, as Maine, 
in those days, was a district of Massachusetts. 
There were quaint stories in vogue then in re- 
gard to settlement. People evidently were not 
so desirous for land in the wilderness as to 
tumble over each other for possession. In the 
beginning the proprietors were obliged to offer 
inducements for settlement. These were in the 
nature of lotteries, at least, so far asqthe Puri- 
tan mind would accommodate itself to the idea. 
They offered and advertised to give to the man 
who would first arrive on the grant one hun- 
dred acres of land. Two men, named Dingley 
and Jordan respectively, raced from Salem for 
the prize. Dingley won. 

Another of the “Twice Told Tales,” “The 
Great Carbuncle,” brings reminiscence of Haw- 
thorne’s life in Maine. About the time of his 
matriculation at Bowdoin College the western 
part of Maine became conscious of mineral 
riches. The granite, ray-like hills running south- 
ward from the White Mountains were mottled 
here and there with pegmatitic patches. Two 
boys in the town of Paris accidentally stumbled 
on a “pocket” in one of these, bringing to light 
a number of vari-colored tourmalines. The find 
stimulated a more systematic hunt for the semi- 
precious gems in other pegmatitic patches. Pro- 
fessor Cleveland of Bowdoin College blasted 
into a ledge at Topsham and obtained some 
magnificent golden beryls. These finds brought 


interest in the minerals and in legends concern- 
ing them. 

Influence and suggestion toward Hawthorne’s 
literary life supplied by his early life in Maine, 
already stated, may be speculative, but there is 
some reason for believing that his first work in 
this line was actually achieved in Raymond, al- 
though even this lacks finality. 

Nearly half a century ago, whe  pedlers trav- 
sled through Maine towns exchanging 
for cash, when they could get it, but failing that, 
for paper, rags and other junk, one bought, in 
the town of Raymond, with discarded school 
books, almanacs and other like things, an old 
diary kept by somebody in time past. 

This waste materi’l was carted to Portland 
and sold to a wholesaler. This junkman, it 
seems, had an eye to other things than simply 
disposing of his stock, for he spied this diary, 
read a little in it, considered it interesting, and 
carried it to the office of the Portland Tran- 
script, a literary paper then published in that 
city. The editors looked the little book over 
and became interested. It was a boyish record, 
kept during the years Hawthorne lived in Ray- 
mond, and dealing with places and persons in 
that town. The name of the journalist did not 
appear on any of the pages, but from internal 
evidence it was thought to have been written 
by Hawthorne. It was published in the Tran- 
script, and afterwards republished in book form. 

So much for the schoolhouse in Raymond 
and the influence it may have exerted on Amer- 
ica’s greatest romancer. 


CHRIST IN FLANDERS 


We had forgotten You, or very nearly— 
You did not seem to touch us very nearly— 
Of course we thought about You now and then; 
Especially in any time of trouble— 
We knew that You were good in time of trouble— 
But we are very ordinary men. 


And there were always other things to think of— 
There's lots of things a man has got to think of — 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and his wife; 
And so we only thought of You on Sunday— 
Sometimes, perhaps, not even on a Sunday— 

Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 


And, all the while, in street or lane or byway— 
In country lane, in city street, or byway— 
You walked among us, and we did not see. 
Your feet were bleeding as You walked our pavements— 
How did we miss Your Footprints on our pavements ?— 
Can there be other folk as blind as we? 


Now we remember; over here in Flanders— 
(It isn’t strange to think of You in Flanders) — 
This hideous warfare seems to make things clear. 
We never thought about You much in England— 
But now that we are far away from England— 
We have no doubts. we know that You are here, 


You helped us pass the jest along the trenches— 

Where, in cold blood, we waited in the trenches— 
You touched its ribaldry and made it fine. 

You stood beside us in our pain and weakness— 

We're glad to think You understand our weakness— 
Somehow it seems to help us not to whine. 


We think about You kneeling in the Garden— 

Ah! God! the agony of that dread Garden— 
We know You prayed for us upon the Cross. 

If anything could make us glad to bear it— 

*Twould be the knowledge that You willed to bear it— 
Pain—death—the uttermost of human loss. 


Though we forgot You—You will not forget us— 
We feel so sure that You will not forget us— 
But stay with us until this dream is past. 
And so we ask for courage, strength, and pardon— 
Especially, I think, we ask for pardon— 
And that You'll stand beside us to the last, 
—L. W., in The Spectator. 
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Teaching is the most important business in 
which any one can engage, and it should, like 
other kinds of business, have a regular annual 
inventory, showing growth or decline. 

Efficient modern educational systems are each 


year throwing more and more unprogressive 
teachers into the hands of receivers. If 
teachers impose on themselves the duty of 


rigorously filling out an annual inventory of 
their growth, such action will prove a new in- 
centive to development. It will tend to keep 
the idea of growth in the focus of conscious- 
ness and enable them to escape the receiver. 

The teacher should every year answer as 
many as possible of the following questions :— 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH. 

In so far as they are practical for you, have 
you kept abreast of the scientific studies of edu- 
cation, of scales, tests, elimination, economy 
of time and effort?) What have you learned dur- 
ing the past year from such scientific studies? 

Does your teaching recognize the fact that 
modern business for its best positions demands 
exact knowledge and quick thinking in using it; 
that it is more and more applying scientific 
tests to determine the relative fitness of the in- 
dividual to serve his fellows most effectively? 

What important educational books and _ ar- 

ticles have you read during the past year? 
Underscore the most important of these and 
vive one or more of their impressive ideas that 
have affected your teaching. 
“What educational meetings or summer 
schools have you attended? What original 
papers have you written and. in what discus- 
sions have you participated? 

Since you cannot be a good teacher if you 
are only a sponge, squeezing out of yourself in 
unchanged form what you have absorbed, men- 
tion any new ways in which you have used 
your imagination in teaching any subject. What 
different methods or modes of _ presentation 
have you tried? 

English is the universal tool of all teachers. 
In what ways have you become more expert in 
its use during the past year? How many words 
have you moved up from your semi-passive to 
your active vocabulary? Specify some adjec- 
tives and verbs that you have learned to apply 
to certain objects with greater precision and 
vividness. Do pupils understand a greater per- 
centage of what you say? Good teaching Eng- 
lish is definite, vivid, dynamic. 

Mention any definite ways in which you think 
you have improved over your last year’s work 
in the classroom, 


SOCIAL GROWTH. 
Teachers should remember that strictly pro- 
fessional study provides for only a fraction of 
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INVENTORY OF PERSONAL GROWTH’ 


BY REUBEN POST HALLECK 
Louisville, Ky. 


Copyright, 1915, by Reuben Post Halleck. Second Edition, Revised, 1917; Third Edition, Revised, 1918. 


their growth. Those who starve their social 
and aesthetic natures rapidly ossify. That fatal 
lingering disease known as “teacheritis” attacks 
those who see no world outside of a course of 
study provided for the immature. 


The negessary scientific study of intellectual 


education has stressed its development, some- 
times to the neglect of social growth. Teaching 
and learning are really social games. That 


training which enables teachers or pupils to do 
things well-nigh perfectly by themselves fails to 
meet the new demands. A democracy can not 
exist unless we do things with each other and 
for each other. 

Psychoanalysts have found that tyrannical and 
mean fathers and teachers make children _ be- 
come unsocial and even cruel to others. These 
experts tell us that tyranny, selfishness, and 
lack of sympathy cause a scar that persists sub- 
consciously in the child’s nature and affects all 
his later actions. They say that to forestall 
such a condition “education must bring the lov- 
ing social spirit more strongly into force.” 

One mean, selfish person is a tragedy to 
those under his authority or associated with 
him. An eleventh commandment should de- 
mand that every parent, teacher, superintendent, 
principal, member of a board of education, 


preacher, and employer should become a_ dis- 
seminator of social sweetness and light. 
Have you taught your children to watch 


others sympathetically and carefully in order to 
be able to say something pleasant to them 
about their aims, efforts, acts, progress, man- 
ner, appearance? If so, what is the result? 
Have you asked the children to find out the 
birthdays of those in the neighborhood in 
order to send them an appreciative letter of 
good cheer on that day? 

Have you prepared your pupils to become 
citizens of a democracy by teaching them to be 
on the alert to discover the wants of others in 
the home, the school, the neighborhood, and to 
perform acts of service without being asked? 
Have you also tried to get them to extend this 
service to animals, birds, flowers and plants? 

What are some of the other methods that 
you have tried during the past year to harness 
the great social forces of love, sympathy, co- 
operation, and service among your pupils? 

Has your voice grown more pleasant an: 
persuasive, less commanding? 

Do you. regularly use your imagination in 
trying to slip into the personality of other 
people? Do you look at yourself from their 
point of view? 

What social life have you had (a) with par- 
ents and children outside of school, (b) with 


* Used by special copyright permission of the author, 
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friends, (c) with the church, (d) during vaca- 
tion, (e) in other ways? 

Are you giving sufficient service to win and 
keep friends? Do you understand the meaning 
of: “You must first develop and then give away 
what you want to get?” 

How do you play? What is your chief avo- 
cation? 

AESTHETIC GROWTH. 

Poetry is a tonic and restorative. It culti- 
vates imagination, discloses a new world of 
beauty, and illumines even the commonplace 
with a light that never was on land or sea. 

What poet have you read or reread _ suf- 
ficiently to know him as an intimate friend? 
Mention any poems that have brought you in- 
spiration or increased your vision or gilded the 
commonplace or given new meaning to life? 

What impressive prose literature have you 
read? 

Companionship with nature is necessary for 
both aesthetic and social growth. In what ways 
have you learned to love nature better the past 
year, e. g., flowers, gardens, birds, trees, clouds, 
storms, stars? 

What art galleries or reproductions of great 
pictures have you seen during the past year? 
Have you seen any that have increased your 
appreciation of nature or quickened your sym- 
pathetic comprehension of human beings? What 
forms of architecture, in public buildings or 
houses, what ornaments, decorations and _ fur- 
nishings of homes have given you increasing 
pleasure, so that you feel warranted in saying 
that you are growing in your appreciation of 
the beautiful? 

What good music, instrumental or vocal, have 
you heard during the year? What has been its 
effect on you? Has it both recreated you and 
actually started you to go forth to conquer? 

Since modern life is shortening the hours of 
labor, training for the use of leisure time is a 
part of the vocational education due every one. 
What have you actually taught pupils during 
the past year that will enable them to make 
wiser and more enjoyable use of their leisure? 

MORAL GROWTH. 

The essence of morality is thoughtful choos- 
ing of the right kind of action, not quiescence. 
It is doing one’s full duty one hundred times 
out of one hundred, serving others with intelli- 
gence aided by an active sympathetic imagina- 
tion. The goal of moral action is service. 

Where have you been most successful in 
finding your inspiring ideals—in poetry, prose, 


lectufes, sermons, art, music, 
people? 

What definite hero, heroine, or ideal stands 
out during the past twelve months as one that 
has proved more than a mere shadow picture, 
one that has become an abiding, action-causing 
presence? 

Since you have realized that lack of accom- 
plishment is more often due to moral than in- 
tellectual causes (e. g., to an undisciplined will, 


or in meeting 


lack of focusing the attention and of self-con- - 


trol), what change has there been in your 
method of handling yourself and your pupils? 

In this brief life one of the most important 
achievements in moral training is the acquisition 
of the rare Elizabethan power of shortening the 
distance between an idea and its suggested act. 
Have you shortened the distance between your 
plan or dream of action and the act itself? 


, 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 


O sun and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless, vagrant, 

And golden-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles, like jewels shining, 

And redder still, on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers, hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O sun and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October’s bright blue weather. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


+ —— 


The eyes of the races were eagerly fixed all day yesterday on the city of Washington. 
Hun and Frank, Austrian and Briton, Turk and Italian, all in this great world watched with 
intense expectation to see what a certain statesman was going to do. Even the heads of the 


great governments that long conducted the war 


for the Allies waited silently for his decision. 


That statesman is Woodrow Wilson, presid2nt of the United States. In his hands the des- 
tiny of nations and races seems, by common consent, to rest. As spokesman for America 
he is spokesman, interpreter, arbiter for the world. _ 

What a distinction alike for America and he’ president! 


—Oregon Journal, Portland, October 8, 1918. 
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America First! 


To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people—Woodrow Wilson. 

THE ATMOSPHERE 


No teacher is a success who does not create 
a wholesome atmosphere for the school. 

No skill in teaching, no tact in discipline, no 
social prestige can make a good school unless 
there is a good school atmosphere. 

This means team work. It means a spirit 
of pulling together; the pupils as a whole; then 
the pupils and the teacher; the teachers of the 
building with one another, and the teachers 
and the principal. 


TEAM WORK. 
It ain’t the guns not armament, nor fund that they can 
pay, 
But the close co-operation that makes them win the day. 
{t ain’t the individual, not the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul. 
—Kipling. 

Nothing is so. inspiring as a class atmos- 
phere. Nothing that a teacher can do can get 
as good work out of a pupil as can a class at- 
mosphere. 

There is nothing more valuable that a 
teacher can do for a class than to get an at- 
mosphere that puts the spirit of the class be- 
hind all school work. 

Such an atmosphere is like a large bank ac- 
count that we can draw upon fearlessly when 
a good investment presents itself. 
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Such an atmosphere has all the elements of 
the elasticity of a Damascus blade that is 
sure to spring back to its perfect shape no 
matter how much it is bent, 

No school is alive that cannot be free to 
laugh if occasion arises for a genuine laugh; 
that cannot be free as childhood itself; that 
cannot relax as easily as it works. No 
school can be alive unless there is an atmos- 
phere that makes it as elastic as a Damascus 
blade. 

The magical success of Shakespeare’s plays is 
largely in the relaxation that comes in oc- 
casionally to let up the intensity. No intense 
interest can be sustained. The violin strings 
are loosened whenever they are not ready for 
the bow. 

Nothing can make a school a success if it 
is kept intense for a half day. If there is no 
recess out-of-doors there must be a complete 
relaxation every thirty or forty minutes, and it 
must be a relaxation that is enjoyed by the 
pupils. With the atmosphere right such relax- 
ation is easy. 

At a great fair in 1917 there was a milking 
test, in which twenty boys and girls were com- 
peting for the prize. These boys and girls had 
won a first or second prize in the ten states 
represented at the fair. 

They were lined up, twenty feet from the 
cows, each of which had been a prize winner 
as a dairy cow. Each cow was ripe for the 
milking. 

Twenty feet back of the milkers were twenty 
milk pails of the latest pattern. At the signal 
the milkers went for pails and then to the cows. 

A lad made a race for his pail and was the 
first to get one. He then made a rush for his 
cow and was the first at the milking. 

A girl walked leisurely for a pail that she 
might not get excited, then leisurely to the cow 
that she might not excite her. 

When she reached the cow she patted her 
forehead, put her arm around her neck, ran her 
hand magnetically along the side of the cow, 
and was the latest at the milking; but she was 
the first to rise, the prize winner. The hustling 
boy was the last up. 

He had no atmosphere and had to pull every 
drop of milk from the irritated cow. The girl 
had the atmosphere and the milk fairly flowed 
into her pail. 

I have seen both kinds of teachers. The ir- 
ritating teacher ignores an atmosphere, enjoys 
sarcasm, stirs a class up resistently, and is 
usually conceited enough to think she is a suc- 
cess because she is a hustler. She has “order.” 

The quiet teacher has an atmosphere. Every 
child is studying, is attentive to the lesson, 
thinks clearly and alertly, and enjoys every 
subject because he knows every lesson. 

The teacher who gets an atmosphere is above 
price. She is a prize to any community. 

Her school typifies heaven with its harmony, 
peace and joy. 

We forbear to carry out the figure for the 
other school. 
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“RECORD-BREAKING” YEAR 


Nothing really arouses Americans this year 


except “record breaking.” 

For twenty-eight years Salvator held the 
running track record of 1.35 1-2 a mile. On 
August 21 Roamer, seven years old, broke 
that record with 1.34 4-5, 

Salvator ran on a_ straight course, while 


Roamer ran on a half-mile track. Salvator was 
“paced,” while Roamer had no comrades for 
inspiration, all of which makes the breaking of 
the record all the more significant. 

Only once did Roamer hear the crack of a 
whip. 

It is said that the 20,000 ticket holders at 
the Saratoga track broke all records in their 
wild delirium. 

It is surely a year for record breaking. Let 
the schools remember this. 

Three-quarters of a second is not a_ great 
amount of time to save in going a mile, but 
when the world has waited twenty-eight years 
for it it is enough to make 20,000 enthusiasts 
shout a good many minutes. 

What would it be worth to have 
teachers appreciate the saving of 
ters of a second of a child’s time! 


PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF MATHEMAT- 
ICAL TESTS* 


The “prognostic value” of various educa- 
tional tests now being made by students of ed- 
ucation is much to be desired and Miss Rogers 
has done well to raise the question as to the 
“prognostic value” of the special experimental 
tests of mathematical ability. The sincerity of 
her purpose, the evidence of her skill, and the 
clearness of her statements make her contribu- 
tion to the science and art of education inval- 
uable. 

Several students of educational value of ele- 
mentary and secondary school mathematics 
have made contributions, all interesting, some 
important, but none quite satisfying. 

This latest study, though very limited in the 
range of the tests, presents phases of these 
studies that can but clear the air materially. 

The tests were made with fifty-three girls at- 
tending the Wadleigh High School and sixty- 
one attending the Horace Mann School for. 
girls, both in New York City. There were 
tests of algebraic abilities grouped with a test 
of skill in problems in arithmetic and a test of 
ability to reason with symbols. There were 
also tests of geometrical abilities, which meas- 
ured intuitive grasp of spatial relations, ability 
to infer with spatial data, and the power to 
generalize from spatial facts. 

There were mathematical tests designed to 
measure abilities which play a part in higher 
mathematics. There were also tests of lan- 
guage ability to discover how far weakness in 
mathematics is connected with inferiority in 
command of language. 


the 
three-quar- 


“Ex “Experimental Tests of Ability and Their Prognostic 
Value.” By Agnes Low ~— Teachers College. Published by 
Teachers Gouegs, Columbia University, New York City. 


To the general reader and student of educa- 
tion an exceedingly important part of the book 
is the report made of the opinions of other in- 
vestigators. 

Some of these comments, personal or repor- 
torial, are worthy all prominerice. Psycholog- 
ical results are more satisfactory tlian socio 
logical, because the original nature of man is 
more stable than the environment to which it 
is exposed. Whatever can be learned of the 
innate abilities of an individual will remain a 
permanent possession, an unfailing finger post 
for the educator. 

It is more important to discover dynamic and 
quantitative relations between mathematical 
abilities than to show how we think in mathe- 
matics from the standpoint of structural psy- 
chology. 

School mathematics has extremely little to 
do with real mathematical thinking. 

It is necessary to teach mathematics to many 
children who can - never become mathema- 
ticians. 

School mathematics and higher mathematics 
relate to different forms of ability and should 
be clearly distinguished from one another. 

Any intelligent youth can master the mathe- 
matics required in the secondary school, pro- 
vided he will exert himself earnestly. 

In algebra the given problem must be classi- 
fied as one to whose solution certain rules 
apply. In geometry a theorem must be demon- 
strated. The classifying power is strong in 
mathematics. Geometry is more congenial to 
the true mathematician than algebra. Mathe- 
matics involves the possession of every sort of 
ability. 

The mathematician is born, not made, and he 
seems to be born to be a geometer or analyst. 
Some students prefer to test problems by an- 
alysis, others by geometry. The former are 
incapable of “seeing in space”; the latter are 


quickly tired of long calculations. 


NOTABLE REPORT ON SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
Professor Alexis F., Lange, University of 
California, for the famous committee of twenty- 
one on the Reorganization of the Public School 
System of California, makes a Report on School 
Organization which is the most notable deliv- 
erance on this subject that has been made by 
any committee or commission at any time. 
This Report should be in the hands of every 
teacher, every school officer, every state legis- 
lator, every clergyman, every editor in Cali- 
fornia at once. If the state will meet the op- 
portunity as well as the committee has met its 
responsibility, California will lead the world. 
The following paragraphs give some idea of 
the masterfulness of the treatment of the sub- 
ject, the brilliancy of the presentation, and the 
patriotic thrill of the vision of the Report :— 
“The nation is at war for peace, for a peace 
sprung from justice and good will; for a world 


peace, big with the promise of outlasting’ many, 
But 


if not all, of the generations to come. 
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from the viewpoint of the faith in which the 
nation is built, such a peace becomes in the end 
worth fighting for only through education. The 
triumph of right over might by force of arms 
proves barren; the perpetuity of national life 
and its self direction toward higher levels re- 
main ‘pious wishes’ unless along with peace 
there is achieved progressively the greatest pre- 
paredness of the greatest number for peace 
and for the intelligent and loyal defence of its 
foundations. 

“Winning the war means both to make the 
world safe for democracy and to make democ- 
racy safe and sound in and for the world. Ade- 
quate provision for education, therefore, cannot 
but stand out as a more pivotal state and na- 
tional concern than ever before. 

“Nor can such provisions be postponed. Ed- 
ucation being always for the future, the thought 
of the time when the peace striven for shall have 
been. attained must needs spur and speed edu- 
cational effort now. No one, of course, can at 
present clearly visualize the legacy of ugly 
facts the war will leave behind for the child and 
adolescent citizen of today; nor the new routes 
of advance opened by it under changed con- 
ditions; nor the forms of individual and collec- 
tive conduct required for the progress of a 
democratic commonwealth in a world to be re- 
constructed; but it is easy enough to realize 
that the tasks ahead brook no delay in getting 
ready, in making the most of what we have and 
are and can do for all that preparedness for 
peace implies, a surplus of vital energy, de- 
veloped mental power, sterling vertebrate pur- 
poses, cumulative efficiency in private and pub- 
lic business, of whatever sort, trained adapta- 
bility for grappling with problems old and new, 
skill in loyal co-operation for the common 
good. 

“The urgency of the hour tfus gives im- 
pelling emphasis to the perennial duty to or- 
ganize and mobilize all available educational 
forces in such a rational, aimful way that the 
objectives of the common life may be won; in 
other words, to perfect the structure and the 
functioning of the state’s chief organ of contin- 
uance and self-direction and advancement.” 


‘THE WAY TO DO IT 


Superintendent Leo R. DeLong of Red Lake 
Falls, Minnesota, should be honored by the 
National Education Association as a war hero. 
One farmer raised 4,000 bushels of potatoes in 
that township, but there was no help for the 
picking thereof. Machinery could dig them, 
but could not pick them. Superintendent De- 
Long loaned him thirty boys and girls after 
school hours and they picked 600 bushels a 
day in an hour and a half. They received five 
cents a bushel for the picking—$30 for the 
hour and a half. There were also prizes for the 
boy who picked the most and for the girl who 
picked the most. Picking up potatoes was 
great sport under the circumstances, as well as 
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good war work. The citizens of Red Lake 
Falls gave the teachers of the city a public re- 
ception, 


PARIS VIEW OF PEACE PROPOSAL 


The Paris reception of the latest peace pro- 
posal is thus described by Casper Whitney in 
the New York Tribune :— 

“The unanimous characterization of it was an- 
other Boche ‘trick’—the opening shot in the 
peace campaign, of which we shall hear much 
from now on, to create discord among the Al- 
lies through tempting pacifists and other flabby 
folk to talk upon this latest development of the 
booby trap.” 


LIBERTY BOULEVARD 


Cleveland has the noblest idea yet for a mon- 
ument for her boys who die “over there.” It 
is a live monument. A boulevard of oak trees 
is to be known as Liberty Boulevard.  At- 
tached to each tree will be a tablet of imperish- 
able bronze inscribed with the name of a sol- 
dier to be commemorated. The oak will live 
for centuries, so that generations yet unborn 
will read the names of Cleveland’s heroes in 
the last World War. 


THE SOLDIERS’ GARDEN 


At Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., a soldiers’ 
garden of 300 acres was planted, and the sol- 
diers harvested 300,000 ears of sweet corn, 480,- 
000 pounds of potatoes, 60,000 pounds of string 
beans, and baled 240 tons of hay which they 
raised. Total value, $25,000, or $80 an acre. 


> 


TEXTBOOK REGULATION 


War Industries Board, Washington. 
October 14, 1918. 


The Journal of Education, 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: We understand that there has been con- 
siderable misunderstanding concerning the interpretation 
of paragraph 5 of our Textbook regulations, dated 
August 21, which reads as follows :— 

“The annual production of new school and college text- 
books during the war shall be reduced to fifty (50) per 
cent. or less of the average number issued annually during 
the five years preceding January 1, 1918.” 

This has been interpreted by some educational publica- 
tions to the effect that the number of school books issued 
would be only fifty per cent. of those issued during this 
five-years’ period. Such is not the case. This regulation 
reduces the number of new titles which can be issued 
during this period to fifty per cent. 

It is not the intention of the War Industries Board to 
limit the actual number of books which the schools need, 
as we believe that the maintenance of the efficiency of 
our schools is a real war necessity. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you would make an- 
nouncement of this interpretation in the next issue of 
your publication. 

Yours very truly, 
Thomas E. Donnelley, 
Director, Pulp and Paper Division. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


VICTORY ALONG ALL FRONTS. 


The war news of the week may be briefly 


_summed up in these four words: Victory along 


all fronts. In Flanders the Allies have  ex- 
tended their great wedge eastward all along 
the front of attack, and have driven the Ger- 
mans out of numerous villages and have taken 
thousands of prisoners and many additional 
guns. In the Champagne region the French 
and Americans are driving their way north- 
ward. The Americans have captured Grand 
Pre, at the apex of the Argonne forest salient. 
In Serbia the Allied troops have penetrated a 
considerable distance beyond Nish; and in Al- 
bania they have occupied the important port 
of Durazzo, and are driving the Austrian and 
German contingents before them to. the north. 
In the Palestine theatre the British cavalry 
has driven the Turks far to the north and 
northwest of Damascus, and has_ reached 
Tripoli, near the Mediterranean coast, forty- 
five miles north of Beirut, and Homs, eighty- 
five miles north of Damascus. Here the Turks 
are in a_ fair way to being caught between 
General Allenby’s armies and crushed. 


THE GREATEST DAY YET. 


Thursday was the greatest day in its record 
of advances on the western front. On_ that 
day the British entered Lille. The Germans 
fled precipitately from Ostend and that section 
of the Belgian coast, and British naval forces 
landed at Ostend. British and American forces 
made great progress in storming the Valen- 
ciennes-Le Cateau line, took many _ prisoners, 
and released thousands of civilians. Belgian 
patrols entered Bruges. It was a joyous day 
for Belgians who witnessed the hasty with- 
drawal of German troops who had long been 
in possession of the chief cities of Belgium and 
had perpetrated nameless atrocities on_ the 
civilian population. King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth accompanied the victorious Belgian 
troops and entered Ostend with them. 


SCUTTLING OUT OF BELGIUM. 


The Germans are scuttling out of Belgium 
in precipitate haste. On Friday they evacuated 
Zeebrugge, the remaining submarine base on 
the North Sea, and in so doing abandoned 
their long-cherished hope of dominating — the 
Flanders coast. All the way from Verdun to 
the Dutch border the German armies are in 
retreat, and French and Belgian cities which 
have been in the hands of the enemy from the 
first months of the war have been liberated; 
and there have been many touching scenes in 
Lille, Bruges and other cities, when the op- 
pressed populations have flocked into the 
Streets, half-dazed, to welcome their deliyerers, 
The retreating (sermans are carrying out their 
practice of savagery, and when they left Lille 
they carried away 15,000 of the civilian popus 


lation. As events are now moving it cannot 
be long before the Germans will have to choose 
between unconditional surrender and the carry- 
ing of the fighting over to German soil, with 
the accompanying devastation of German towns 
and cities. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S SECOND LETTER. 


President Wilson’s second letter in reply to 
the German peace overtures was not ambigu- 
ous. It declared plainly that the process of 
evacuation and the conditions of an armistice 
are matters which must be left to the judg- 
ment and advice of the military advisers of the 
government of the United States and the Al- 
lied governments, but that no arrangement 
could be accepted by the United States “which 
does not provide absolutely satisfactory safe- 
guards and guarantees of the maintenance of 
the present military supremacy of the United 
States and the Allies in the field.” . That is 
something quite different from the settlement 
by “a mixed commission” suggested in the 


German note. To place the contemplated ad- 


justment in the hands of General Foch and his 
assistants is precisely the right thing to do. 


ANOTHER INFLEXIBLE CONDITION. 


The President added another inflexible con- 
dition which will not promote the peace of mind 
of the Kaiser and the Prussian militarists. He 
told the German government that neither the 
United States nor, he was quite sure, the gov- 
ernments with which the United States was as- 
sociated as a belligerent, would consent to 
consider an armistice so long as the armies of 
Germany continued the illegal and inhumane 
practices which they still persist in. He pointed 
to the fact that, at the very time when the Ger- 
man government is approaching the United 
States with proposals of peace, its submarines 
“are engaged in sinking passenger ships at sea, 
and not the ships alone, but the very boats in 
which their passengers and crews seek to make 
their way to safety; and in their present en- 
forced withdrawal from Flanders and France, 
the German armies are pursuing a course of 
wanton destruction which has always been re- 
garded as in direct violation of the rules and 
practices of civilized warfare.” That is an in- 
dictment which Germany cannot pass lightly 
by. The President’s final paragraph fore- 
shadowed a_ necessary reconstruction of the 
form and powers of the German government. 


NO NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


President Wilson’s reply to the peace over- 
tures of Austria-Hungary was a flat refusal to 
enter into negotiations. The President based 
his refusal on changes jn the jnternational 
situation which haye come te pass since he 
formulated his fourteen terms of peace last 


Continued on page 418. 
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OVERWHELMING MAJORITY OF 
WORLD’S PEOPLE NOW “INVOLVED IN 
\ THE WAR 


According to a recent compilation eleven-twelfths of 
the people of the world are today living in nations at war. 
Below is a list of the twenty-eight nations now taking 
part in the conflict and the population of each :— 


Countries. 


Population. 
500,000 
42,000,000 
110,000,000 

1,569,410,000 


*Including colonies. 


To these might be added Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Niacaragua, Peru and Uruguay, 
which, without actually declaring war on Germany, have 
taken steps in that direction. - 

The following nations, either by reason of preference or 
duress, have thus far taken no part in the world war :— 


Countries. Population. 
5,000,000 
1,250,000 
20,000,000 

135,876,000 


*Including colonies. 
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THE KAISER AND LINCOLN CONTRASTED 
IN LETTERS TO SORROWING MOTHERS 


A New York Times correspondent sends from 
Paris the text of a letter written by the Kaiser 
to a German woman who has lost nine sons in 
the war, which is now going the rounds of the 
European press. It is particularly interesting 
to Americans, because of its sharp contrast to 
the famous letter of President Lincoln to Mrs. 
Bixby during the American Civil War. The 
two letters follow :— 


THE KAISER’S LETTER. 


“His Majesty the Kaiser hears that you have 
sacrificed nine sons in defence of the Father- 
land in the present war. His Majesty is im- 
mensely gratified at the fact, and in recognition 
is pleased to send you his photograph, with 
frame and autograph signature.” 

Frau Meter, who received the letter, has now 
joined the street beggars in Delmenhors-Olden- 
.burg, to get a living. 

LINCOLN’S LETTER. 


“Dear Madam: I have been shown in the files 
of the War Department a statement of the Ad- 
jutant-General of Massachusetts that you are 
the mother of five sons who have died glor- 
iously on the field of battle. I feel how weak 
and fruitless must be any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the grief of 
a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain 
from tendering to you the consolation that may 
be found in the thanks of the Republic they died 
to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement and 
leave you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must 
be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom.’—Passaic (N. J.) Daily 
News. 


GENERAL SCIENCE HEREAFTER 


BY ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


That we as a nation shall need to pay greater 
attention to instruction in science after the 
Great War than we did before it now seems 
certain. The call for men trained along scien- 
tific lines for work in the fields and in the shops 
will inevitably be more insistent than any we 
have previously known. Research, too, along 
scientific lines seems certain to be cared for in 
a new way and to be greatly extended in scope. 
Our leaders now see clearly that if this nation 
is to hold its proper place in the life of the 
world it must become, to a much greater ex- 
tent than ever before, a scientific nation. 

To become a scientific nation, however, just 
as to become an artistic, or a literary, or a 
moral, or a practical, or an economical nation, 


‘What a man does after he fails indicates how much lime there is in his backbone. 


—Orison Swett Marden, in Nautilus. 
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demands that the masses be trained in the ele- 
ments of these things, for from the many the 
great leaders must be drawn. This _ involves 
not only good instruction in the universities and 
secondary schools for those possessing special 
aptitudes, but general instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools that the many may have any 
latent possibilities awakened, and may also be 
brought into sympathetic appreciation with the 
new turn it is desired that our national life 
should take. 

Science instruction, or the awakening during 
childhood of an intelligent interest in the world 
of nature which lies all about us, has an im- 
portant educational, as well as a practical value. 
To become trained to observe plant and animal 
life and the phenomena of the universe  ac- 
curately and appreciatively is a great educa- 
tional asset. How to give such instruction to 
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children has long been one of the perplexing 
problems faced by those charged with the re- 
sponsibilities of school administration. One of 
the chief difficulties met with, especially in rurak 
and village schools, has been that the teachers. 
themselves, untrained along scientific lines, have 
not known what to do, how to do it, or where 
to get- materials. .The abundance of possibilities 
for instruction in scientific observation, the ease 
with which simple scientific experiments may 
be performed in the classroom, and the con- 
stant application of scientific truths to the daily 
life of all have been lost sight of in the feeling 
that only the most important things should be 
taught and that expensive apparatus and equip- 
ment are necessary to teach them.—Introduction 
to “The Teaching of Science in Elementary 
Schools.” 
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ORAL COMPOSITION 


SARA E. CHASE 


BY 


To learn what grammatical errors should re- 
ceive most attention in our school the teachers 
were asked to keep a record for two weeks of 
all the errors they heard their children make in 
the schoolroom or in the yard. 

The results seemed to indicate that the chil- 
dren above the kindergarten must use almost 
perfect English or that they were given very 
little opportunity for free conversation. 

Investigation convinced us that, upon rire 
occasions, we were expecting the children to 
talk fluently, naturally and grammatically, with- 
out any definite and systematic training for 
such talking. Further investigation and con- 
sideration of the matter of written composition 
showed that its thought work was extremely 
poor, and suggested that its technique had re- 
ceived more attention than its substance. 

3elieving that the substance of written com- 
position is more important than its technique, 
that it is more essential that children talk well 
than that they write well, and that oral com- 
position will help written composition, our 
teachers have been given the following list ot 
subjects suggestive for oral composition work. 
They have been asked to converse with the 
children about some of the subjects, to let the 
children talk about some of them from outline 
guides, and to assign some of them to individ- 
uals for outside preparation for short talks be- 
fore the class. 

SOME SUBJECTS SUITABLE FOR ORAL 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Baby brother. 

2. Pets, dolls, playthings. 

3. Animals of this vicinity; their food, 
homes, protection from enemies, habits. Intel- 
ligence of animals. Kindness to animals. 

4. Birds. Nests, food, eyes and ears, feet, 
wings, songs, colors, migration, enemies. Win- 
ter birds, helpful birds, harmful birds, protec- 
tion by law. 


5. Flowers. 
flowers. 

6. Trees. Uses, sap, growth, buds, work of 
leaves, enemies. 

7. Common insects. 

8. At the shore. 
fields. In the woods. 

9. In the country. 

10. Visits to places of interest. 

11. Fishing. Coasting. Bathing. 
Gathering nuts. 

12. Funny sights. 
sights. 

13. Rainy days. A slippery day. A hot day. 

14. Interesting things in attics. 

15. First day at school. First party. 


Parts, purpose. Peculiar 


Food, habits, homes. 
At the lake. In the 
By a brook. 
In a big city. 


Skating. 


Pathetic sights. Beautiful 


16. A big surprise. A big fright. A strange 
dream. 
17. A severe storm. A fire. A flood. 


18. Learning to skate. 
Learning to swim. : 
19. Making a snow man. Making a snow 
fort. Making a slide for coasting. A snowball 


Learning to dance. 


fight. 

20. A good picnic. A long tramp. An ex- 
cursion, 

21. A Thanksgiving dinner. A Christmas 
tree. One April Fool Day. 

22. Camping. Fire, tents, beds, meals. 

23. A visit to the circus. A visit to the 
theatre. 


24. A day at the Rockville Fair. 
25. The best moving picture you have seen. 
26. Ways for children to help win the war. 
How to take pictures with a camera, 
Funny pictures. Odd pictures. Requirements 
of good pictures. 

28. Explanations of games, 
ganizations, 

29. Explanations of candy 
work, and hand work in wood. 


sports and or- 


making, fancy 
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Bn Directions for doing things and finding ONE OF OUR IMMORTALS 
“places. 
mt 31. Descriptions of simple experiments tried Hamlin Garland, for so many years identified -with 
i at home. the uplift of literature in Chicago, has been elected 
i] 32. Applications of proverbs and memory to membership in the American Academy of Arts and 
gems. Letters—an organization which, as has frequently been 
| 33. Study of pictures. said, “corresponds to the French Academy.” This 
-34. Study of poems. may be an overstatement, but the American Academy 
35. Seasons in poetry. Birds -in poetry. which means 
i Flowers in poetry. Wind and rain in poetry. oe See 
_ 36. Summaries of books read outside school. For in spite of many literary performances that only 
aq 37. Current events. the friendliest critics could praise Mr. Garland was 
ay 38. Local history. once, and now is again, a distinguished man. ‘“Main- 
39. Questions, arising in class, assigned for Traveled Roads,” published first in 1890, when Mr. 
yy outside reference work. Garland was not quite thirty, had the definiteness, the 
~ . 40. Reproduction of short stories. vividness and the comprehension of genius; its stories 
i 41. Imaginary experiences. were little masterpieces. “A Little Norsk” in 1891, “A 
CORT Are ag Member of the Third House” in 1892 (one of the 
Ni “THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S PRIVILEGE” earliest of our long series of “political” novels) and 
y “The Rose of Dutchers Coolly” in 1895 established 
Mr. Garland as second only to William Dean Howells 
i ar as an interpreter of common American life. 
. In the kingdom of pedagogy a good English teacher is 1 
i the pearl of great price. He must lead the boys, as the Then something happened. Perhaps some day Mr. 
_ word pedagogy implies, and the girls as well, to the most Garland will tell us what it was. At any cate, for 
a] sacred shrines of all the ages,—the hearts and minds of more than twenty years the succession of stories that 
4] those whose recorded thoughts have enriched the blood flowed from Mr. Garland’s pen was uninterrupted by 
of the world. With his pupils he must worship, too, in one of significance. Eagles’ hearts, and mountain lov- 
those hallowed temples whose music is the symphony of ers, and long trails were alike saddening to those who 
the winds and whose roof is the blue vault fretted with had burnt in the heat and frozen in the cold and shared 
iy golden fire. : : : in the strength of the earlier tales. Mr. Garland be- 
{ He must teach them to hear voices in the winds, to came a civic institution, he founded thé Cliff Dwellers 
love the flower in the crannied wall and to gaze with fond (which with characteristic modesty he named after the 
, on the suggestion of a. fellow author, Henry B. Fuller), but 
He must create in them a yearning after truth, a vital 
longing for immortality. He must reveal for them that 
inward light that never was on land or sea. He must the Youth’s Companion were not glad to publish. 
show them and himself lead the way, the steep and Then came the moving pictures and his “long trails” 
i] thorny path that slopes through darkness up to God and found their destined end. He became a favorite 
' the immeasurable reward of it all. Nor must they for- of the ten-cent circuit everywhere. His honest, vig- 
1 get how boundless might their souls’ horizon be. orous sentimentalism found an almost rapturous ac- 
i He must teach them to follow where airy voices lead, -ceptance by the lovers of the films. He brushed our 
a to dream with those who dream among the stars, to walk smoke from his garments and went to New York, 
: side by side with those who thread the mazes of pur- where scenario writers love to dwell. 
-gatario, to send their souls through the invisible some 
letter of the after world to spell, to invent fairylands, York he 
; to plan Utopias. is “Son of the Middle Border,” an autobiography 
4 He must tune their hearts to catch the music of the Which in charm and power is comparable to nothing 
4 spheres in order that they may the more easily appre- ¢xcept his own productions of a quarter of a century 
7. ‘ ciate the deeper musings of the human heart. He must ago. Mr. Howells, who calls it one of the best auto- 
] develop sympathy that understands the murmur of a_ biographies in the English language, might be re- 
aq child, the sweetness of a stranger’s tongue and the mel- garded as prejudiced, for Mr. Garland has returned 
; lowing voice of age. to the fold of realism after many years’ sojourn on 
z He must love even the unlovely and unthinking into the mountains wild and bare; but if there is a better 
loving sunsets and truth, mountains and clear-winding American autobiography whose is it? And if such a 
F ‘streams and especially the old proud pageant of man. He recovery of pristine power is not a mark of real dis- 
" must inspire them with the idea that, tinction the city of Mr. Garland’s long adoption would 
k “We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, like to know why. Chicago congratulates Mr. Gar- 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift.” iand on his recall to life, and it congratulates the 
i And lastly, in way of climax, that he who most serves American Aoademy on Mr. Garland’s accession— 
— shall be crowned of Heaven as king of men. Chicago Herald, 
We must cancel dread traditions about our teaching of Art and approach the subject in the 


same fair-minded manner that all other subjects are approached. We must denounce the idea that 
Art is a fad or a frill and accept it as man’s natural, normal, necessary inheritance. We must 
educate more Art teachers and fewer “drawing teachers,” keeping in mind that Art is a quality 
of consciousness, that the understanding of it, the appreciation for it, and the personal reaction 
to it by a nation means individual possession of that quality in personal consciousness. 
—Frank Alvah Parsons. 
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NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


Denver, Colorado. 

My dear Dr. Winship: During the last summer I had 
charge of the final work on the Denver course of study. 
‘This consisted of assembling reports on the course of 
study made by the teachers, re-arrangement of the mate- 
rial in some cases, elimination of duplications, and en- 
largement of some important topics. The results of the 
teachers’ work were so excellent and the spirit of co- 
operation throughout the corps so fine that you may be 
interested in knowing more about it. 

It has long been the policy of the Denver schools to 
allow its teachers large latitude in the teaching content 
as well as in method. This would seem to be the best 
course, but in following it, aims must be very carefully 
defined. It leaves with the teacher the responsibility of 
investigating basic valuations before exercising judg- 
ment. It had been a long time since Denver had an ade- 
‘quate course of study, and rapidly changing educational 
ideals made it imperative that we put the content: of our 
subjects into more permanent form. Indeed our teachers 
had been requesting for some time that such help be fur- 
nished. 

One of the lessons of the Denver survey was that 
while there may be in the system many teachers who need 
the very definite syllabus for their work, there are always 
those who have the whole plan well in mind; who work 
upon a basis of well defined aims and who are doing 
superior work. It is the teacher with these big qualifica- 
tions who has the first right, by virtue of her close rela- 
tions with her children, to say what the course of study 
shall be. 

In the fall of 1917 Superintendent C. M. Cole asked the 
Grade Teachers Association to help in formulating a new 
-course of study. Immediately they turned their associa- 
tion into an organization for this work. The plan was 
to have a central committee of three for each grade, for 
the kindergarten and for the special schools. These com- 
mittees were named in grade meetings. Other commit- 
tees on each subject taught in their grade, including the 
special subjects of drawing, music, penmanship, physical 
training and industrial arts, were appointed. In this way 
more than three hundred elementary teachers were or- 
ganized into committees for the work. They worked 
faithfully, did much research work and met often in con- 
ference. They occasionally held meetings to which all 
-of the teachers of the same grade were invited and made 
reports and recommendations back to the central com- 
“mittee. 

In May the completed reports of all sub-committees 
were turned over to the central committees, who made 
their recommendations and filed them with the super- 
intendent._ Principals and directors of special subjects 
were then given an opportunity to go over the files and 
add the benefit of their professional knowledge and ex- 
perience to this composite piece of work. The directors 
rewrote their courses with the recommendations of the 
elementary teachers in mind. By the middle of August 
the copy was in the hands of the printer. 

All agencies lent their co-operation to make the work 
a success. The Denver Public Library filed courses of 
‘study from other cities; reports of the National Bureau 
of Education and of the National Education Association 
and other helps for the teachers in the most convenient 
way, near the “teachers’ reading table” of its reference 
room. 

The principal of the Trade School helped by drawing 
up the specifications for the printers and by giving us 
the benefit of his knowledge about paper, type and the 
like. 

A cut showing the pointers for the mountain peaks to 
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be seen from Cheesman Park was made from a plate 
drawn by the play director at that park. 

The director of art education designed a new seal 
which had its first use on the covers of the Denver 
course of study. The seal shows the sun shining above 
our mountain peaks over the mint, the State Capitol, the 
campanile of the Daniels and Fisher Building, a church, 
a home and a school building; representative of national 
and state government, of industry and of the things 
which touch the early life of the child. In the foreground 
is the group of central interest of everything which has 
to do with the schools, a boy and a girl receiving in- 
struction from the living teacher through the medium of 
the book. The fine spirit of co-operation exemplified by ~ 
these instances and others which might be mentioned, as 
well as the finished course, is a source of satisfaction to 
the superintendent and to all concerned. 

The course finds its final form in nine booklets: Mathe- 
matics, English, History and Civics, Geography and 
Nature Study, Music, Fine and Industrial Arts, Physical 
Education and Hygiene, Kindergarten and Special 
Schools. There is no thought that the course is a finality. 
Issuing it in this form allows for more ready change in 
any one of the courses when growth in our educational 
thinking leads us to something better. 

Very truly yours, 
Ella Switzer. 


> 


ONE AVERAGE COW EQUAL TO FORTY 
SCRUB COWS 


BY P. G. HOLDEN 


International Harvester Company 


Here is a striking example of the conditions which pre- 
vail on many farms in all sections of the country :— 

One average cow gave an annual profit of about $31.25, 
while the profit from forty poor cows, in one whole year, 
was only $3l—about the same as the profit received on the 
one cow. The one cow is the average of the one-fourth 
best of 554 cows in thirty-six Illinois dairy herds, while 
the forty cows are the average of the one-fourth poorest 
of the same 554 cows in thirty-six Illinois dairy herds. 
The poor cows each gave a profit of one-fourth of a cent 
every four days, or about 77 cents per cow profit for the 
whole year after deducting $30 a year for feed. Each 
one of the poor cows required on an average just as 
much feed and care as the average good cow which gave 
the owner, after deducting $38 per year for feed, a net 
profit of $31 a year; or, in other words, the forty poor 
cows took forty times as much feed and care as the one 
average cow. These calculations allow the skim milk, 
calf and manure to pay for the labor and interest on the 
investment. 

The lowest 139 cows (one-fourth of all) yielded an 
average of 133% pounds of butter fat during the year, 
and the highest 139 cows produced an average of 301 
pounds butter fat. 

The profit from the whole 139 poor cows was only $107, 
but the clear money from the best 139 cows amounted to 
more than $4,000. Herds of these two kinds would have 
to be kept in the following comparative numbers to pro- 
duce exactly the same profit for the owner :— 


Good Cows 


1 Cow equals 
15 Cows equal 612 Cows 
25 Cows equal 1,021 Cows 
Twenty-five cows of the better kind would return the 
dairy-man a clear profit of $783 per year. They could be 
kept on an eighty-acre farm; they would require a barn 
only 32x45 feet and a 100-ton silo, and the cows them- 
selves at $70 per head wou'd cost only $1,759. 


Poor Cows 
41 Cows 
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BOOK TABLE 


MY COUNTRY. A Textbook in Civics and Patriotism. 
For upper grammar grades and junior high schools. 
By Grace A. Turkington. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Ginn & Company. Fully illustrated, with a 
frontispiece in colors by N. C. Wyeth. Cloth. 394 pp. 
Price, 96 cents. 

Here is a textbook that fills every need of the day from 
the standpoint of extent of material, reliability as to fact, 
pedagogical in arrangement; and in addition to all this, it 
is as readable as is everything Grace Turkington does, and 
in it all she gives a genuine thrill of patriotism. 

No boy is so non-bookish, no girl is so hungry for the 
novel that this book will not arouse the boy and charm 
the girl. 

This is the time of all times to teach adequately and 
ardently all that American democracy means, and this is 
a book through which it can be taught effectively to all 
children. From this book any child will learn what 
American democracy means and will love it with patri- 
otic ardor. Any teacher can achieve all desired results 
without the slightest effort. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
By Edward Porritt, author of “Sixty Years of Pro- 
tection in Canada,” etc. Cloth. xx +540 pp. Six full 
page maps. List price, $1.50, postpaid. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF SWITZER- 
LAND. By Robert G. Brooks, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, Swarthmore College. Cloth. Illus- 
trated with half-tones. xvi + 430 pp. List price, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Both in Government Hand Book Series. Yonkers, New 

York: World Book Company. 

All Americans, in school and out, are interested as 
never before in both Canada and Switzerland, In 
Canada, because her sons and ours are fighting side by 
side for righteousness, honor and humanity, and in 
Switzerland, because it is really the one wholly neutral 
country in the world and because of her demonstration of 
the possible efficiency of a European republic. The 
volume on Canada shows Canadian political institutions 
at work and gives their development and working up to 
1914. It is a sound scholarly and readable text, meeting 
the need for a book.which brings the subject to date, as 
the latest previous work in this field was published in 
1895. They are textbooks for college and university 
courses in political science and are handbooks for all 
who are interested in the problems of democracy. The 
one on Switzerland gives a simple straightforward ex- 
position of the purest and the most ancient democracy “in 
the world. It brings Swiss experience in public finance, 
legal reform, social legislation, party organization, 
nationalization of railroads,” telegraphs and _ telephones, 
etc., to bear upon similar problems in our own country. 


FROM. BASEBALL TO BOCHES. By H. C. Witwer. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.35, net. 

Nothing has been written about baseball for fans that 
is as compelling as are these “nine innings” of a famous 
baseball player here from the new game over there. One 
chapter makes a first base run, another steals second, an- 
other hits a three-bagger, another makes a dandy double 
play, another stops a fierce grounder and another makes 
the home base. They are not so designated by the writer, 
but they have all the fascination that such plays have for 
the men on the bleachers. 

Full of “pep” and philosophy, keen observations, some 
satire and a great deal of scrapping, this effervescent 
account of what is going on in “that France place” is said 
- be the biggest thing of its kind since “Chimmie Fad- 

en. 

Every baseball fan in the country, every soldier and 
sailor in Uncle Sam’s service, every little boy and big 
boy, mother and sister, will enjoy “From Baseball to 
Boches,” because it is a bubbling, cheerful, stimulating 
book, full of soldier fun, of sporting spirit and the joy 
of youth. 


BOY ACTIVITY PROBLEMS. By Samuel A. BlAck- 
burn. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Blackburn is also the author of “Problems in Farm 
Woodwork,” and in his latest book he has repeated the 
accomplishment of bringing together an important col- 
lection of new projects which are of interest to the boy 
and at the same time have educational value. 


The projects which he has included in his new book 
cover a wide variety and group themselves about appa- 
ratus and devices for healthful play, recreation and 
physical development. It is not only of interest in the 
school shop, but is of equal interest to the boy in his 
own home shop and playground. 4 ‘ 

Mr. Blackburn gives complete directions for making 
eighty-six projects for the school, the home and the 
camp. There are sixty-four full-page plates of draw- 
ings, showing every required dimension _and showing 
each project complete and in detail. Working direc- 
tions accompany each plate and include bills of material 
and lists of tools required. ‘ 

The Manual Arts Press has never put out anything. 
that is “padded” to sell, that can be found anywhere 
else. Everything is different, but nothing is published 
simply because it is different. 


STORIES OF PATRIOTISM. A Patriotic Reader for 
the Intermediate Grades. By Norma Helen Deming 
and Katherine Isabel Bemis. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 180 pp. 
Price, 56 cents. ; 
From various sources these Minneapolis teachers have 

gathered eighteen stories of “The War of Independence,” 

sixteen on “How Our Nation Grew,” six on “Songs and 

Heroes of Our Allies” and five “Stories of the Great War.” 

There are 157 pages about peoples and conditions before 

the Great War and twenty pages of short articles by S. 

S. McClure, Ellwood Hendrick, Harry Lauder, Sophie 

Kerr and John K. Barnes on the Great War. Like 

everything that bears the imprint of this house it con- 

sists of admirable selections and paves the way for a 

War Reader. 


RHYMES AND TALES FOR CHILDREN. For boys 
and girls, six to nine. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. Forty-one illustrations in 
color, by Clara E. Atwood. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Price, 55 cents, net. Pin 
The Blaisdell sisters are as skillful and artistic au- 

thors of little children’s books as now cater to the tastes 
and whims of little people. They know what children 
of the various ages relish, They know how extensive 
the child’s interest and how intensive his frolicsome life. 
In “Rhymes and Tales” for boys and girls from six to 
nine, they have gleaned from the universal field the gems 
in rhyme and fancy. Not the least of the charms of the 
book are the illustrations in color by Clara E. Atwood, 
and these, by the way, appeal to the father and mother, 
older sister and brother as well as to the little people. 


UNDER ORDERS. The Story of Tim and the Club. 
By Harold S. Latham. Illustrated by Edward C. Cas- 
well. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Price, $1.35. 
This is a wholesome, hearty, catchy book for boys 

from thirteen to sixteen. It is a story of real true-to- 

life boys in all the activities of boys in 1918. It  skill- 
fully and delightfully enters into the whole range of the 
energies and opportunities of the boy of today. It has 

a purpose without moralizing, has sentiment without 

sentimentality, is good without being goody-goody. 


LIMPY-TOES’ ATTIC HOME. By Nellie M. Leonard. 
Illustrated by Carle M. Boog. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell and Company. 96 pp. 12mo. Price, 50 cents, 
net. 

Another of the jolly stories about the Gray Mouse 
family. Something new which will delight the little 
ones is happening all the time. ‘ 

The story is very successful in instilling the human 
quality into its humble subjects and thus arousing an 
interest in the animal world that can be extended profit- 
ably even to its smallest members. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAV Strong, used e 4 
many years ‘ore it was 

Beautiful Eyes Domestic Bye 

icine. Murine is Still Compounded Our Paysicians 3 

pe by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes that Nee 
Care. Try itin your Eyes and in Baby's 5 —No Smarting- 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your r.-8 t neu 


Substitute, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye Free 


MURIXE EYE REMEDY COM*ANY, Chicago, 
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Discontinuances, — Subscriptions are discontinued at 


their expiration. 


‘Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 


or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 


payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 


notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 


Publishers. 


Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 


vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 


also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


New England Publishing Company 


Publication Office - 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
‘docal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
‘tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
‘tributions must be signed to secure 
‘Insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
*81-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 


Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 
81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa, 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 


"1-2: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Detroit. 

1-2: Northwestern Division Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, Elgin, 
Illinois. 

6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

6-8: Western Divisiun at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 

6-7-8: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier. President, 
Margaret R. Kelley, Derby. Vt.; 
secretary, Florence Weliman, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

7-8: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Portland. President, Bertram 
E. Packard. 

«6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. Freeman, 

Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 


11-12: National Association of State 
Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
President, Guy Potter Benton, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; secretary, Frank L. 
McVey, Lexington, Ky. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 


15-16: Joint Convention of New 
England Association of School Su- 
perintendents, Massachusetts Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association and 
American Institute of Instruction. 
Francis McSherry, secretary-treas- 
urer of New England Association 
of School Superintendents. 


16: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers. Bos- 
ton. President, R. G. Laird. Secre- 
tary, W. C. Holden, Roxbury High 
School, Boston. 


21-22-23: Illinois High School Con- 
ference, State University, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


27. 28. 29: West Virginia Education 
Association, Wheeling. Secretary, 
Superintendent S. S. Jacobs. Tria- 
delphia, 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
OFlahoma City. 


28-30: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dallas. President, W. B. 
Bizzell, College Station, Texas. 


DECEMBER. 


26-27-28: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Lilinois. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A joint convention of the New 
England Association of School 
Superintendents, Massachusetts Super- 
intendents’ Association, Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association and Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, will be 
held November 15 and 16, 1918, at 
Boston. 

PROGRAM. 

Friday morning, November 15: 
Committee Hall, East Wing of State 
House, Basement. Auspices of New 
England Association of School Super- 
intendents. Joint meeting. Superin- 
tendent Fred H. Nickerson, Medford, 
president. 

930: Opening exercises and ap- 
pointment of. committee. 

9.35: Junior High School consider- 
ations. 

(a) “The Program of Studies in 
a Six-three-three Organization” (twen- 
ty-five minutes), by Superintendent 
Frank E. Parlin, Chelsea, Mass. (b) 
“Teachers and Equipment” (twenty- 
five minutes), by Superintendent Her- 
bert S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y. Gen- 
eral discussion opened by Frank P. 
Morse, principal of High School, 
Revere, Mass. 

10.45: “All-the-Year-Round Schools 
and a Longer School Day” (forty-five 
minutes), by Superintendent David B. 
Corson, Newark, N. J. General dis- 
cussion opened by G. Walter Wil- 
liams, principal of High School, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

11.40: Business meeting—New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association. 

INTERMISSION, 


Friday afternoon, November 15: 
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The Government Restriction Applies Only To 


New Text Books 


The war order cutting the production of text books in half 
applies only to newly published books, we are now ad- : 
vised, so the situation is not so serious as it appeared, but : 


‘The F'act Remains 


That your schoo! books need protection now more than 
ever, and 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will give them that protection. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Committee Hall, East Wing of State 
House, Basement. Auspices. of 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation. Joint meeting. Superintend- 
ent Albert Robinson, Peabody, presi- 
dent. 

200-230: Business meeting Mass- 
achusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion. General topic: “The Public 
Schools and the Americanization Pro- 


gram. 
2.30-3.00: “A Statement of the 
Problem,” by Hon. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education. 
3.00-3.80: Address, “The Need of 
Human Understanding Between Na- 
tive Americans and Our Immigrant 
Population and Among the Various 
Racial Groups,” by Alexander White- 
side, chairman, Americanization Divi- 
sion on Public Safety. 
3.30-4.00: Address, “The School, 
the Foreigner and Industry,” by Ber- 
nard J. Rothwell, chairman of Mass- 
achusetts Bureau of Immigration. 
4.00-4.30: Address, “Effective Meth- 
ods of Teaching Immigrants,’ by 
Charles F. Towne, agent, Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 
4.30-5.00: “The Child Worker,” by 
Edwin Mulready, Commissioner of 
Labor, Massachusetts Board of Labor 
and Industry. i 
_ Friday afternoon, November 15: 
Ford Hall, Ashburton Place, joint 
meeting, auspices of Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. Walter V. 
McDuffee, Springfield, president. 


245: Invocation and  announce- 
ments. 2 
3.00: Address, “For the War and 


the War Only,” by President W. A. 
Shanklin, Wesleyan University. 

3.45: Address, “Education for a 
New Type of Citizenship After the 
War.” Dean Thomas M. Balliet, New 


York University School of Ped- 
agogy. 

430: Address, “Training for 
National Service,” by Thomas FE. 
Finegan, Deputy Commissioner of 


Education, New York. 

Friday evening, November 15: Com- 
mittee Hall, East Wing of State 
House, Basement. Joint meeting, 
auspices of Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Walter V. McDuffee, 
Springfield, president. 

7.30: Patriotic sing, led by a naval 
director of singing. 

8.00: Address, “The National 
Emergency in Education,” by Presi- 


dent George D. Strayer, National 
Education Association. 

845: Address, “National Recon- 
struction in Education,” by President 
George E. Vincent, The Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Saturday morning, November 16: 
Committee Hall, East Wing of State 
House, Basement. 

9.00: Business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


Reports: Secretary, Auditor, Treas- 
urer, Committees. Necrology, by 


Fred H. Nickerson, chairman; Con- 
tinuation Schools, by Carlos B. Ellis, 
chairman ; Educational Progress, 
Ulysses G. Wheeler, chairman; 
Resolutions, by Clarence A. Bro- 
deur, chairman; Nominations, by 
Charles T. Woodbury, chairman. 

9.45: Report of Special Committee 
on Re-organization of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, by Hon. 
Payson Smith, chairman. Joint 
meeting, auspices of American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Wallace E. Ma- 
son, Keene, N. H., president. 

10.30: Address, “The School, the 
Strength of the Nation,” by President 
Frank D. Blodgett, Adelphi College. 

11.15: Address, “The Perils of a 
Premature Peace,’ by Dr. Isaac J. 
Lansing, National Security League. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Committee Hall is in the basement 
of the East Wing of the State House. 
Ford Hall is in the Ford Building on 
Ashburton Place, one minute’s walk 
from the State House. 

A large attendance at the business 
meeting of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association Saturday morning is 
earnestly requested. The report of 
the Special Committee on Re-organ- 
ization is of vital importance to the 
educational interests of the state. 

Superintendents can contribute to 
the success of the convention by 
making it possible for teachers to at- 
tend the Friday afternoon session. 

Plan to stay through the Saturday 
morning session. 

You can help by being punctual. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the New England Federation of 
High School Commercial Teachers 
that was to be held in Boston on No- 
vember 16 has been postponed to 
some time early in December, the ex- 
act date to be announced later. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. President Guy 
Potter Benton of the State Univer- 
sity, who has been in Y. M. C. A, 
work “over there” for more than 2 
year, returned for a brief visit and has 
secured another leave of absence for 
a year and returns to France to con- 
tinue the work he has done so nobly, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

HAGERSTOWN. Washingtor 
County School Board has granted am 
increase to all teachers in the county, 
as follows :— 

First grade teachers, increased 
from $55 to $80 per month; second 
grade, from $50 to $70; third grade, 
from $45 to $55. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A budget re- 
quest of $2,684,752 for the public 
school teachers’ retirement system has 
been approved by the Retirement 
Board for presentation to the Board 
of Estimate. The total is the same 
as last year. The request calls for an 
appropriation of $1,567,490 for pen- 
sion reserve fund No. 2. and for 
$1,069,100 to the contingent reserve 
fund. For the administration of the 


fund $39,230 is requested for per- 
sonal service, and $8,932 for other 
than personal service. Retirements 
have been granted to twenty-two 


teachers, and the prior service records 


of 994 teachers have been ap- 
proved. It has been decided to 
invest $500,000 of the fund in the 
bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan 


and to convert $150,000 bonds of the 
second issue to bonds of the third 
issue. Steps will be taken to secure 
the payment of refunds to teachers 
whose contributions, under the tenta- 
tive rates, exceeded the rate finally 
approved, and to teachers who have 
resigned from the system. Some 400 
teachers are affected. 

The Board of Education 
itself squarely on record regarding 
the employment of aliens in the 
schools. Thomas E. Finegan, acting 
State Commissioner of Education, at- 
tacked the employment of persons not 
American citizens and called attention 
to the fact that aliens must not be 
employed under any circumstances as 


has put 
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teachers. Those aliens who are now 
employed as teachers will have time 
in which to declare their intention 
and take out citizenship papers. 
Those who do not intend to become 
citizens will be dismissed. 

School has the following item: 
“Dr. Abraham Flexner of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and former 
member of the Board of Education, 
broke his leg last winter. It was set 
wrong and he was compelled to have 
it reset. The accident is understood 
to have delayed the publication of 
the survey of -the Gary Schools, 
which was undertaken by the Board 
several years ago and which is 
awaited with interest by all the 
anti-Garyites in the public schools 
system.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Teachers’ Retirement Fund is 
constantly a subject of bitter, fac- 
tional controversy among the teach- 
ers of the state. There is the party 
supporting it and the party that is 
dead against it as it is now managed. 

The 1917 State Legislature ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate 
the pension funds of various kinds 
and the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
as a public institution. The commis- 
sion virtually rendered an unfavor- 
able report of its condition. The Bu- 
reau of State Research of the New 
Jersey Chamber of Commerce, more- 
over, after having made a thorough 
investigation of the fund, declared it 
to be insolvent. Its report says :— 

“A recent actuarial valuation of 
the fund showed that its liabilities 
on account of annuities now. outstand- 
ing amount to the sum of $2,324,651.- 
77. The total assets of the fund are 
considerably less. The fund is there- 
fore insolvent even on account of the 
liabilities alone. But this is only a 
relatively small portion of the total 
liabilities of the fund; by far larger 
are the liabilities on account of all 
the members now in active service 
and who have been for years con- 
tributing to the fund.” 

It has been more or less officially 
represented to the state that the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund is insol- 
vent and yet the law still stands com- 
pelling the teachers to contribute a 
portion of their wages to its mainte- 
nance. 

There is another phase of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. It is 
charged that teachers who have con- 
tributed faithfully to it during long 
years are sometimes denied their just 
right to participate in its benefits 
when the time comes for them to 
make application to do so. 


EAST ORANGE. Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent, has accepted 
appointment on Dr. Frank E. Spauld- 
ing’s staff of American educators in 
France. Albert H. Wilson, a prin- 
cipal in the city for twenty-seven 
years, will be acting superintendent 
in Dr. Broome’s absence. There are 
three other principals who have been 
in the service of the city for a quar- 
ter of a century or more. As a mat- 
ter of fact Albert H. Wilson, Ed- 
ward H. Dutcher of the Eastern 
School, Clarence E. Morse of the 
Ashland School, and Frank E. Coe 
of the Columbia School, all came into 
the school service of East Orange 
twenty-seven years ago. In their day 
the enrollment has gone from 2,000 
to 8,000. When they came to East 
Orange the payroll was $38,000. Now 
it is $320,000. 
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the next year. 


sailed. 


Accident. 
stopped. 


It will pay you a 20% in- 
erease in Sick Benefits for two 
months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. l 

It pays regular indemnities 


major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. All benefits 


are doubled for travel acci- 
dents. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY | 
UNDERWRITERS 

J 


441 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


You cannot avoid it—you can only prepare for it, through the T. C. U. | 
It is headed for you just as inevitably as the iceberg, hundreds of miles 
north in the Arctic Ocean, was headed for the Titanic, even before she 


One teacher in six will suffer loss this year because of Accident, Sick- 
ness Or Quarantine. If your number is 6, you are one of those who will 
be called upon this year to suffer loss of time and salary, and incur extra 
expense that possibly you cannot pay or afford. 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


Since you cannot know your number, the only safe way is to prepare. 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a great national organization of 
Teachers, banded together to protect each other when misfortune comes. 
For a few cents a day, it will pay you an income when you are disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, to help make up for loss of salary 
and to pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. | 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You | 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are quarantined and your salary 
It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine you to | 
the house. but keeps you from work. 


It will pay operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your 
Policy has been maintained in force for one year. | 


of from $333 to $1,500 for | To the T. C. U. 


your Protection Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testi- 


monials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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Your Number 
Every Teacher Has a Number 
IT IS 1, OR 2, OR 3, OR 4, ORS, OR--6 


If your number is 6, you have something coming that you don’t ex- 
pect. You are facing trouble and loss, possibly serious, sometime during 


Just Send Your Name | 


441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. | 
I am interested in knowing about | 


HOBOKEN. Elizabeth A. 
Allen of this city continues to hold 
high hand in the pension game in 
this state. At the last state meeting 
she was re-elected to the Board of 
Trustees by a vote of about four to 
one. Just why the insurgents con- 
tinue to insurge is not clear to the 
onlooker. 


PRINCETON. Four of the profes- 
sors of Princeton University have 
been wounded in battle “over there,” 
and Professor William R. McCon- 
nell has been killed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The entire state had a sweeping 
closing order on account of the in- 
fluenza. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. The death of Miss Ce- 
leste Parrish removes from educa- 
tional activity perhaps one of the 
most widely known educational leaders 
of the state, if one’s acquaintance 
goes back over the last forty years. 
Dr. William T. Harris was wont to 
speak of her as one of the two lead- 
ing women educators of the South. 
Her activities continued until her 
final illness. For many years she was 
the best known, nationally, of the 
members of normal school faculty of 
this city, and of late years she was a 
highly valuable member of the State 
Department of Education. 


ATLANTA. The city seems to be 
very much awake over school affairs. 
There are various organizations, such 
as: The Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. ss 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THe EpmManps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, eat free 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


tion, the School Improvement Club, 
the Wake-Up Daddy Club, etc., ete. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


WILLIAMSBURG. County Super- 
intendent J. V. McElveen has been 
appointed by State Superintendent 
Swearingen as second State Rural 
School Inspector, and N. D. Lesesne 
succeeds him. 

In 1910 Superintendent Swearingen 
secured from the Peabody Board a 
contribution to pay the salary of a 
field agent to work in the rural 
schools. He appointed W. K. Tate, 
at that time assistant superintendent 
of the Charleston city system. Mr. 
Tate did splendid service for four 
years, but left South Carolina in 1914 
to accept the professorship of rural 
education in George Peabody College 
for Teachers. His withdrawal from 
South Carolina was due partly to the 
dissolution of the Peabody Board. 
The legislature has refused to make 
an appropriation to pay the salary 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


and in this crisis the state superin- 
tendent appealed to the general edu- 
cation board of New York for assis- 
tance. The promising outlook in the 
state induced this board to co-oper- 
ate with the state superintendent's 
office in the work previously under- 
taken by the Peabody Board. For 
several years the General Education 
Board has been contributing $1,500 
toward the salary of a rural school 
supervisor. For the year, 1918-19, 
Superintendent Swearingen has been 
able to secure from the General Edu- 
cation Board a contribution of $3,- 
600 to pay the salary and traveling 
expenses of State Supervisor Lueco 
Gunter. The legislature annually 
makes an appropfiation of $1,200 to 
pay the salary and $600 to pay the 
traveling expenses of this field 
worker. Mr. McElveen is a gradu- 
ate of the State University and has 
done constructive service the 
county superintendent's office. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. The State Univer- 
sity has for several years prohibited 
the use of tobacco in any form on the 
campus, but sin-e the soldier students 
have been here the rule has not been 
enforced, but with the coming of the 
S. A. T. C. it will be rigidly enforced 
so far as cigarettes are concerned. 
Indeed, none will be on sale in the 
city. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The largest enrollment 
of resident students on record is re- 
ported by the University of Wiscon- 
sin this fall. 

A total of 4,761 students, including 
2,624 collegiate S. A. T. C. men, 406 
civilian men, and 1,731 women, were 
enrolled during registration week, and 
the figures are not yet complete. 
With the arrival of between 800 and 
1,000 men in the fourth detachment 
of the army vocational school, the 
total is raised to over 5,500. This is 
a material increase over the record 
enrollment of 5,020 1n 1916, and the 
enrollment of 4,043 last fall. 

The College of Engineering has en- 
rolled 1,100, twice as many as last 
year. The College of Letters and 
Science has enrolled 2,934, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, 294, and the 
Home Economics course, 243. 

The greatest change is in the size 
of various classes. The freshman 
class contains 2,429 students, including 
1751 S. A. T. C., 180. civilian men, 
and 361 women, and is more than 
twice as large as the last year’s fresh- 
man class. All other classes are 
smaller. There are 879 sophomores, 
including 468 S. A. T. C., 751 juniors, 
including 277 S. A. T. C., 527 seniors, 
including 108 S. A. T. C., and 175 
graduate students, including 20 S. A. 


The total of 1,731 women is prac- 
tically the same as the 1,745 last year, 
and the number of women in various 
classes is practically the same in all 
cases. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


NEW MEXICO. 
LAS VEGAS. The State Normal 
University bought $4,000 of Liberty 
ponds the first day. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 409. 


January. One of those terms was 
that the peoples of Austro-Hungary 
“Should be accorded the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development.” 
But since then the Czecho-Slovak 
national council has been recognized 
by the United States as a de facto 
belligerent government, and the Jugo- 
Slav movement for freedom has 
grown to such an extent that the pro- 
posed concession of “autonomous 
development” does not satisfy the 
just aspirations of the peoples under 
Austrian rule. The Austrian Em- 
peror’s promise of a_ “confederate 
state” in which each nationality shall 
have its own local autonomy—con- 
tained in his manifesto of October 18— 
comes too late. The ramshackle Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire approaches dis- 
solution. 


THE “FIGHTING FOURTH” 


Soran. 


The complete official figures of the 
subscriptions to the “Fighting Fourth” 
Liberty Loan have not been published. 
But, in spite of the handicap of the 
nation-wide plague of Spanish influ- 
enza, and the consequent restrictions 
upon parades and meetings and the 
house-to-house canyass, not only the 
more prosperous states and com- 
munities, but the whole nation has 
clearly gone “over the top,” and the 
desired six-billion quota has been 
over-subscribed. And the most im- 
pressive feature of this great success 
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is not found in the huge subscriptions 
of the banks and great financial and 
industrial concerns, but in the modest 
takings of millions of working men 
and women and other persons. of 
moderate means. About twenty mil- 
lion Americans—native and “hyphen- 
* ated”—or about one in five of the 
total population, men, women and 
children, are included among the sub- 
scribers. 
WAS IT AN ACCIDENT? 

The circumstances attending the 
sinking of the American troop trans- 
port America, at her pier at Hoboken, 
justify a very searching investigation: 
The ship was ready to weigh anchor 
for her voyage across, carrying 
troops, when she foundered at her pier 
in the early morning, when the soldiers 
on board were asleep. Some one has 
suggested that some civilian among 
the gang of machinists at work when 
the vessel settled may have opened a 
seacock under the impression that he 
was closing it, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that any machinist engaged about 
the ship could have been so stupid. 
There were German-Americans amonz 
these machinists, and it is more easy 
to believe that one of them opened a 
seacock with sinister intention. An 
immediate investigation has been or- 
dered. Happily, there was no loss of 
life, although the men on board had 
no time to don their clothes. The 
America was formerly the German 
liner Amerika, and had a capacity for 
carrving &,000 troops and a crew of 
1,200, 

THE WAR REVENUE BILL. 

The Senate Finance Committee is 
making slow progress with the War 
Revenue bill. It has been engaged 
for weeks in revising the House draft 
of the bill, and after it has com- 
pleted this work the bill will then 
have to be submitted to the Senate 
for acceptance and then will go to a 
conference committee to be put in its 
final form. To raise the large reve- 
nue required for the prosecution of 
the war—especially in view of the ap- 
proaching elimination of alcoholic 
liquors as a source of revenue—it is 
necessary to go over possible objects 
of new levies with a fine tooth comb, 
and, when serious objection arises to 
proposed new duties, substitutes for 
them must be found. The proposed 
two-cent stamp on all checks, for ex- 
ample, has aroused strong opposition. 
It was adopted by the Senate Com- 
mittee by the close vote of & to 6, and 
its prospects in the Senate itself are 


more than doubtful. 
ONE THOUSAND FIRE 
VICTIMS. 


The original estimate of one thou- 
sand victims of the forest fires which 
swent over the Moose Lake district 
of Minnesota from October 10 to Oc- 
tober 15 is likely to prove to be un- 
der rather than over the final figures. 
Up to October 15 725 bodies had been 
recovered, and searchers’ were still 
busy through all the devastated region. 
Most of the bodies were so badly 
charred that identification will be 
difficult. Some villages were wholly 


swept out of existence. Their resi- 
dents had little warning before the 
hurricane of fire swept down upon 


them; many fled to their cellars, and 
whole families have been found suf- 
focated, their bodies burned to a 
cris, and’ many persons are believed 
to have been drowned in lakes, in 
which thev took refuge from the 
terrific heat. Altogether, more than 
fifty square miles of timber land were 
burned over. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


APPLICATIONS from colleges for instructors in various departments to. help take 
care of the incoming military unit gives us an ee a to place 
those who are particularly anxious for college work. Recently we telephoned to 
a man inone of the government offices such a position in central New York. 
in Washington offering him $2000 for FROM Teachers, either men or women, pro- 
ficient in science, mathematics, economies, French, Spanish,—in fact almost 


any department of college rank, may have an opportunity COLLEGES 
through us to consider excellent openings .in either normal schools or . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


? 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency **20ten23 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUDB “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and privaté schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. ~ 


introduces to Colleges, 


M ERIC AN: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Families 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address . 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Unién Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need a 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


recommends teacher: and bas filled hun 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


C. A. SCQTT & CO. Pro 
442 Tremont Building, 


AGENCY 


rietors 
ton. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFoRD, free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


6 Beacon St. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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October 24, 1918 


IMPORTANT SUBSCRIBERS 


The War Industries Board of the United States Government has ruled that 
all subscriptions to magazines must be paid for in advance. 


Be sure to notice the date to which your subscription is paid as_ indicated 


on the wrapper of your copy. 


li. the date is back of November 1, 1918, your subscription is in arrears; in 
which case be sure to send us a remittance at once, 


Failure on’ your part to do this will mean that we must stop your subscrip- 
tion in compliance with the ruling of the War Industries Board. We do not want 
to stop your copy of the Journal of Education. | You will not want to make a 
break in your subscription. 


IF IN ARREARS, REMIT TODAY 


The Biggest Day's Work 
Commands the Biggest Pay 


This is true of everything—including TYPEWRITING 
Students who are trained in the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


have a letter typing efficiency which cannot be attained in any other way. The 
explanation is simple. This automatic indenting mechanism cuts out all hand 
settings of the typewriter carriage and thus gives the ty dist more time to type. 


The Self Starting Remington enables every typist who uses it to become a 
more productive worker and hence a bigger wage earner. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
(INCORPORATED ) 


New York and Everywhere 
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